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GREAT RESULTS OF THE FRANCO- occurrences which, -howevem probable in the Is it wonderful that the people of Italy worst-governed territories in the bounds oi 

rie 3 future, no one could have hoped,gtwo short | should promptly seize the opportunity just | civilization. 
GERMAN WAR. | months ago, to have seen s0 quickly realized. | presented for rendering Rome the Capital of | People of all sects and in all countries, who 
Tux Napoleonic attack on Prussia, and the | Happily for Italy, its unity is effected without | their regenerated country? Torn for ages by | properly value the purity of religious institu. 
withdrawal of French troops from supporting | the bloody seal common in revolutionary move- | internal dissensions and by foreign intrigues | tions, cannot regret any change that frees 
the Papal temporal power in Rome, eed ments. When, ever before, were things com-| among the petty principalities into which it | Church government from entangling alliances 
quickened tho accomplishment of objects that | parable to these accomplished in such brief | was divided, one of the fairest portions of with the intrigues and corruptions of secular 
will shine in history among the brightest | space and by the same means?—for the mad | God’s creation was one of the least prosperous | power. All who appreciate the importance of 
and greatest results of this teeming age. The | crusade of Louis Napoleon against Prussia was | and most unhappy: And this, too, the more | Unrry in the United States and in United 
Unification respectively of two such nation- | the cause of all. remarkable, as the ‘‘Church-and-State System” | Germany know how to sympathize with the 
alities as Germany and Italy, and the procla-| About France and Germany, we will not| in the Pontifical territory aggravated instead | Italian people, including the people of the 
mation of a Republic in France, must ever | speak further in this connection. Italy, though | of allaying the difficulties—the ‘‘ States of the | Roman principality, in reference to the Unifi- 


rank among the most stupendous results of | Jast not least, merits particular attention now. | Church” having long ranked among the | cation of Italy. Hereafter, it may be hoped, 
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PARADE, ON THE 20rs OF SEPTEMBER, THROUGH THE STREETS OF NEW YORK, OF VOLUNTEERS FOR THE FRENCH ARMY, PREVIOUS TO 
THEIR DEPARTURE IN THE STEAMSHIP LAFAYETTE FOR HAVRE.—Sze Pacer 53. 
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ftialy will be “one and indivisible "—better 
Atted than ever to improve its great resources, 
and to enjoy the happiness resulting from well- 
directed energies in a favored land, under wise 
and liberal government—all which, sad experi- 
ence has taught the Italians how to appreciate. 

The transformation of “Sardinia” into the 
‘« Kingdom of Italy,” a few years ago—by ex- 
cluding the Austrians from Lombardy and 
Venice, by abolishing the Bourbon sway in 
Naples, and by extinguishing sundry petty 
principalities, with their princes and dukes— 
great as was the improvement—was yet in- 
complete without possession of the Roman 
Church territory, wherein Louis Napoleon's 
bayonets, for political purposes, propped the 
Pope, against the wishes of the great majority 
of people under his secular Government. 

The withdrawal of French troops, the down- 
fall of Napoleonism in France, the altered con- 
dition of Austria and Spain—on which three 
countries the Pontiff relied for support in his 
temporal power—have all combined with 
Italian patriotism in bringing about the re- 
markable revolution in Italian affairs. No 
foreign potentate will now forcibly uphold a 
political power like that which has so long 
proved pernicious to Italian prosperity gener- 
ally, and especially injurious to the people in 
the ‘‘ States of the Church.” 

Inspection or recollection of the map of Italy 
will clearly indicate how detrimental it was to 
Italian prosperity to have such a territory in 
the heart of Italy disconnected with and hos- 
tile to the “Italian Kingdom,” by which it 
was surrounded. That evil can no longer 
exist. Common sense and right feeling through 
the world will sustain the Italian people in 
making Rome the capital of United Italy. 
Enlightened minds everywhere, whether Catho- 
lic or Protestant, may now cordially sympa- 
thize with the Italians in that great policy of 
Unification, for which Italian patriotism has 
so long yearned—which will render Italy a 
compact country, controlling its own destinies 
without foreign intervention. So, all hail, 
regenerated Italy !—united at last, under one 
liberal. Government, from the mountains to 
the sea—‘“‘ from the Alps to the Adriatic,” 

The evils of politico-ecclesiastical connec- 
tions are so generally acknowledged in these 
days, that. few enlightened minds in any coun- 
try will regret a change that frees a great Chris- 
tian Church from temporal intrigues and 
abomiaations. The Roman Pontiff will lose 
no power which the head of a religious organi- 
zation should possess. He will be protected 
sacredly in Rome by the Italians—by his fellow- 
countrymen and fellow-Catholics—while dis- 
charging ecclesiastical duties of world-wide 
extent. Rome will still be the Capital City of 
the Roman Catholic Church—the Pontiff up- 
held in the Vatican and at St. Peter’s by that 
religious loyalty which the Italians cherish as 
strongly as they detest ecclesiastical intermed- 
dling with civil and political affairs.. 

It is-one of the richest blessings of the 
United States that they are free from entan- 
gling alliances between Church. and State ; and 
where is the enlightened aud: liberal-minded 
person among us who will not sympathize 
with the Italian people im abolishing the relic 
of that unhappy union which has so long re- 
tarded the prosperity of Italy? 

We repeat what we have heretofore said sub- 
stantially on one important feature of Italian 
progress in connection with the Papal question. 
While the abolition of the temporal power of 
the Pope will free Italy from one of its greatest 
evils, the ecclesiastical influence of the Pontiff 
will be increased rather than diminished by the 
change, and Christendom will not any longer 
suffer the mortification of seeing the spiritual 
chief of its largest sect sustained by foreign 
bayonets as a political ruler over people that 
abhor his political power while ing his 
authority as head of their Church. eed, 
the reform thus effected must increase 
the Papal influence through the world, of which 
we have some indications in the fact that in no 

country is the influence of the Papal Hierarchy 


more deeply respected by Roman Catholics | 


than in the United States, where their sect re- 
lies only (under God) upon its religious creed 
and character, and where the ‘‘Church-and- 
State System” is condemned alike by Catholic 
and Protestant. 








UnGaLLant Iowans.—It is evident the men 
of Iowa have not yet been eharmed by the 
siren song of “woman's rights.” That they 
have not listened to the dulcet, persuasive voice 
of Susan B. Anthony is positive, else they would 
never in any convention,.as they the other day 
did in a Republican one; which included dele- 
gates from every part of the State, have unani- 
mously declined their consent to the in- 
troduction of a very mild resolution, in which it 
was argued that women should be permitted to 
exercise the suffrage.. Look out for :a:political 
revolution in Iowa.. Women are not to be 
snubbed so openly and cruelly withaut seeking 
revenge. Democrats wiil be called/ to the res- 
cue of the fair sex, by endorsing th¢ir claims to 
the ballot, 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors, 








Notice. 

To OUR subscribers in Texas. Owing to the disorder- 
ed condition of Postal affairs throughout the State, we 
cannot hold ourselves responsible for money for- 
warded us, unlegs sent by means of Post Office Order, 
Draft, or Express. It is unsafe to register letters. 
This notice only applies to Texas. 








THE WONDERS OF THE ASTRO- 
NOMIC WORLD. 


Amone all the losses of valuable lives in the 
late civil war, no one left such a memorable 
gap in scientific society as that of General O. 
M. Mitchell, the founder of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory on Mount Adams—the first institu- 
tion of its kind established by private energy, 
aided meagerly by public “liberality,” in the 
United States. His Southern birth could not 
restrain him from being among the foremost in 
offering his services for defending the national 
existence which he had sworn to uphold when 
acquiring his West Point education. 

The progress which astronomy is now mak- 
ing causes many to regret particularly that 
such a shining light as he was should have 
been prematurely extinguished, instead of be- 
ing spared to illustrate the sublime science to 
which he was devoting his life when patriotism 
called for its sacrifice in the field. 

People familiar with his fascinating volume 
concerning the ‘‘ Planetary and Stellar Worlds” 
—people whose attention was aroused by his 
thrilling addresses on those subjects in New 
York and elsewhere—can readily imagine, if 
‘they knew nothing more about him, how 
eagerly and usefully he would have joined with 
the foremost astronomers who are now using 
improved apparatus (like the spectroscope) for 
exploring the infinitude of space, wherein his 
eyes and his mind reveled with enthusiasm 
unchecked by any difficulties in illustrating 
the wonders of Creation and the omnipotence 
of the Creator. 

Our object in referring now to General 
Mitchell is to inquire whether a revival of his 
name and services may not arouse some per- 
sons who were co-operating with him in efforts 
for popularizing astronomy by erecting observ- 
atories in different cities—as, for instance, at 
the Central’ Park in New York—an object for 
which he was delivering lectures at our 
Academy of Music and elsewhere, before the 
outbreak of the Rebellion? His early example 
in such good work at Cincinnati gave the first 
great impmlse to astronomical research in 
America ; and that example, thus early set, 
when the science was comparatively new and 
unappreciated among our people, indicates 
what may be done now, when the popular 
mind is largely interested by the wonders 
which the telescope and spectroscope have 
been unitedly revealing to us since his death. 
Why will not several of our zealous astrono- 
mers, taking different cities for their fields of 
action, emulate the example set by Professor 
Mitchell a quarter-century ago at Cincinnati— 
an example continued by him in his efforts to 
‘accomplish what we are now urging others to 
carry out? 

The committees appointed in New York 
and other cities for promoting the great ob- 
‘ject may now render service to the public by 
urging some of our leading astronomers to 
‘resume the struggle which Mitchel? commenced 
before the Rebellion interfered with these 
astronomical projects. 

Every city that has a public park should aim 
to increase its attractions by the addition of an 
observatory : And we feel confident :that if the 
committees heretofore appointed to promote 
such objects will now act efficiently, their 
labors will be largely successful in their par- 
ticular localities, while their example will 
stimulate the formation of similar committees 
in cities which have not yet moved in the 
matter, 

Before closing this brief appeal, let us simply 

refer to the Dudley Observatory at Albany, as 
an example worthy of imitation by widows or 
widowers who wish to leave enduring marks of 
respect for their departed mates—an example 
not unworthy among the children of the 
wealthy. Mrs. Blandina Dudley made a noble 
use of the wealth left by her worthy husband, 
Senator Dudley. She honored herself as well 
,a8 his memory by an act that will be gratefully 
remembered by the community which it will benefit 
through ages upon ages, when costly monu- 
| ments now glittering in cemeteries will be 
crumbling into dust above unknown million- 
aires, 





FRENCH EXPEDITION AGAINST 
GERMAN PORTS. 


Tux failure of the French navy to accom- 
plish any of the objects for which its fleets 
were dispatched against the German cities on 
the North and Baltic Seas, is a notable feature 
of the European war. Whether for blockad- 
ing a coast or for attacking harbors, the vessels 
seemed to be chiefly unfit, by reason of dull 
sailing and heavy draft. The latter quality 
would render their entrance very difficult at 
the principal harbors they were designed to 
capture, especially as all buoys were removed 
and lighthouses closed, while their want of 
speed rendered them comparatively useless for 
blockading purposes. If blockade-running had 
been carried on with anything like the spirit 
shown along our Southern coast during the re- 
bellion, the Germans might have laughed 
heartily at the inefficiency of their adversaries. 

But these were not the only difficulties. The 
sudden defeat of the French armies forbade the 
shipping of a large corps to co-operate with the 
naval forces, as every soldier was required to 
aid in defending France instead of assailing 
North Germany. The great Northern naval 
expedition was thus rendered abortive in its 
main object, which was to capture German 
ports north of Berlin, and send down troops 
to co-operate with the Emperor on his expected 
capture of that capital about the 15th of August 
—St. Napoleon’s Day. This mortifying result 
was followed by a countermand, ordering the 
fleets homeward to aid in protecting Havre, 
Cherbourg, and other French ports against the 
terrible Germans, who had not only prevented 
Napoleon from reaching Berlin, but marched 
triumphantly through France. Was there ever 
a more complete turn-about in the positions of 
two great nations, in all their relations by land 
and sea? The humiliation of the French navy, 
though bloodless, is a sad counterpart to the 
discomfiture of the French armies, for France 
prided itself on having a naval force second 
only in the world. The result of this great ex- 
pedition resembles the affair immortalize 
song, wherein 
“The mighty king, with forty thousand men, 

Marched up a hill, and then—marched down again.” 

The termination of the blockade is a matter 
of great interest to Americans, and all others 
whose trade with Germany was interrupted. 
One reason for its discontinuance is, that the 
losses in German commerce occasioned by 
blockade will, like other pecuniary sacrifices to 
which Germany has been or may be subjected 
by the war, be charged to the French ac- 
count in the settlement of peace between the 
nations. It will be a cheering sign of the times 
to see activity restored to the German vessels 
that have been lying idly and expensively at 
our American wharves. 








THE FUNERAL OF ADMIRAL FaRRAGUT.—The 
remains of Admiral Farragut are expected to 
arrive in this city on the Guerriere, about the 
30th of this month. The funeral has been ap- 
pointed for the Ist of October. It is expected 
that the President and his Cabinet, large dele- 
gations from the Senate and Representatives, 
from the Navy and Army, and distinguished 
citizens from all sections of the Republic, will 
be present to swell the funeral cortége. The 
catafalque on which the casket containing the 
body of the departed hero will be placed is im- 
posing and costly. It iscovered with rich Lyons 
velvet heavily bordered with silver. The military 
of the first and second divisions of the National 
Guard are preparing to appear in the proces- 
sion—the guard of honor being formed by de- 
tachments taken from regiments in the city, 
The procession will be under the direction of a 
committee appointed by the Board oi Aldermen, 
and will be most imposing. We may here add 
that, on the receipt of the intelligence of the 
Admiral’s death in England, the British fleet at 
Spithead paid honors to his memory as the 
greatest sea-captain of the age. 








WHAT BISMARCK WANTS.—In an official note 
to the neutral powers, published on the 13th 
inst., the Prussian Prime Minister says: ‘If 
Strasbourg and Metz remain in French hands, 
the offensive of France overpowers the defen- 
sive of Germany. These material guarantees 
alone will give peace, while France, retaining 
these places, will always consider a truce as en- 
abling her to choose her own time for a re- 
newal of hostilities. Germany asks only the 
passive strength to resist such attacks.” This 
is official, and if France wants peace, it must ac- 
cept of Bismarck’s terms. 








GEORGE SAND ON THE New REPUBLIC.—Im- 
mediately upon the Republic being proclaimed 
from the steps of the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by 
the deputy Gambetta, George Sand sent to the 
Paris Siécle the subjoined characteristic letter, 
from which, notwithstanding her advanced age, 
it will be seen the fire of youth yet burns 
brightly, almost fiercely in her: 

“It is still living, then, the Republic, since it rises 
again from its ashes, summoned hy a universal cry, 
| by a nobie will, witout effusion of blood, without 
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fratricidal contest! This is the third awakening, ana 
it is beyond fancy. Even the fourth it might be called, 
for we must not forget that 1830 was republican at the 
outset, There have been fights—always feebler and 
more feeble—for this noble pride ; it is gained to-day 
by one single shout, ‘Vivela France!’ This is, then, 
the normal state—the state insisted on by human con- 
sciences, It is the inevitable result of humanity’s pro- 
digious labor. It is destiny—more, it is law! Man’s 
intelligence, man’s strength, can only reach their full 
powers in an atmosphere of freedom, See him, your 
Lord of Hosts! He is called Native Land and Liberty! 
Hail to thee, Republic! Thou art in worthy hands, 
and a great people will march under thy banner after 
a bloody expiation. The struggle will be hard, but, if 
thou shouldst fail yet once, thou wilt spring up again 
always, always! The Rights of Man are never to be 
destroyed ! GEORGE SAND. 

“ NOHANT, September 6th, 1870,” 











Wuat 1s GERMANY ?—The papers almost uni- 
versally talk about what Germany will do, and 
what Germany will not do, in the present Eu- 
ropean crisis. But ‘‘Germany,” as a nation or 
government, has yet to be formed. It has no 
present existence, either de facto or de jure. 
There is Prussia, an independent nation; then 
comes a score of principalities, partly independ- 
ent, and partly dependent on Prussia, forming 
together what is called the North German Con- 
federation. Then there are the independent gov- 
ernments of Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and 
Hesse. Then there is German Austria, mixed 
up in singular relations with the Slavonic peo- 
ple of Hungary and other provinces ; there is 
also the independent German Republic of Switz- 
erland, and the independent Kingdom of Hol- 
land, or lowland Germany. When all these are 
drawn together in settled harmony, we shall 
have a Germany.” 








A New AstTeRomp.—Dr. C. H. F. Peters, oi 
Hamilton College, announces the discovery of 
another planet, the one hundred and twelfth of 
the asteroids. He made the discovery on Tues- 
day, the 20th of September, and the next morn- 
ing established the position of the planet. It is 
named ** Iphigenia.” 








MADEMOISELLE NILSSON. 
HER FIRST TWO APPEARANCES. 


WE have at last seen the long-expected 
Nilsson, and despite the various critical opinions 
but recently uttered respecting her by artists 
dilettianti, and reviewers, are compelled to 
accord her a standing with some half-dozen of 
the sweetest birds of song we have received 
from the Old World. Had her débit been any- 
thing else than the great and pronounced suc- 
cess it undoubtedly was, let us own that we 
should more have regretted the American want 
of appreciation than the Scandinavian’s defi- 
ciency in vocal ability. However, M. Stra- 
kosch was jusiified in the faith he reposed in 
the musical judgment of his fellow-countrymen. 
The two first Nilsson nights must have convinced 
him that he will reap a golden harvest from 
this most fortunate speculation upon his part. 

But this has but little to do with our estimate 
of Mademoiselle Nilsson’s rare powers as a lyric 
artist. 

We have heard her twice. On the first even- 
ing—Monday, September 19—her voice gave 
undoubted evidence of fatigue. Nor can there 
be much wonder that it should have done so. 
The brief space of time which had elapsed since 
her Atlantic voyage to this city, and the ex- 
ceeding lack of judgment which had subjected 
her to the fatigue of the night-serenade offered 
to her by her countrymen, with all its attendant 
nuisances of late hours and conversation with 
scores—nay ! hundreds whom she then saw for 
the first time, were enough to have fatigued 
any voice save the Herculean ones of a Lab- 
lache, a Formes or a Standigl. Her rare ease 
and thorough knowledge of her own powers 
could alone have carried her through the trials 
of her first appearance, so triumphantly. For 
in spite of this fatigue, it did so. In the Mad 
Scena of Ophelia, from the Opera of “ Hamlet,” 
she evinced the superb power which has ren- 
dered her so great an operatfe success, and as 
we listened to her, caused us to feel how much 
we had lost in making her acquaintance in the 
concert-room rather than on the operatic 
stage. Her voice is something of the same 
quality as her great predecessor from the 
North of Europe, Jenny Lind. While certainly 
not so thoroughly trained and accomplished a 
vocalist as that wonderful soprano, or even as 
Carlotta Patti, we consider that, as a dramatic 
singer, not the slightest comparison could hon- 
estly be made between them. Slightly, per- 
haps, does her manner approximate to that of 
the darling little vocal humbug, Piccolomini. 
But then Nilsson has a voice and can sing, while 
Piceolomini—but as we shall never he 
again, let us refrain from throwing dirt 0 
musical grave. In a few words, her voice 18"a 
round, clear, limpid, and telling one. Like 
most Northern voices, it is deficient in what the 
Italians call soul, while it possesses abundance 
of that which the other great musical nation of 
Europe—Germany—denominates dramatic sen- 
sibility. This was magnificently displayed on 
the second evening we heard her, in the Scena 
and Aria from the “Lucia” of Donizetti, and 
also in the “ Zrnani involami” from Verdi's 
“ Ernani”—more especially in the first-named. 
On this evening her voice had almost entirely 
recovered from the fatigue it evinced upon her 
first débtit at Steinway Hall, and enabled us 
more thoroughly to verify our first impressions 
concerning its resonantly clear quality. On 
both evenings, her grasp of the audience was a 
clear and unmistakable one, and we have had 
no vocalist here, sinceSontag, who has achieved 
so true and complete a sucéess. The applause 
which received her vocalism on the part of her 
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audience was as genuine as any we have ever 
heard, and testified to this fact by its reckless 
spontaniety. Mademoiselle Nilsson has already 
secured her niche in the temple of vocal music, 
and we must rank her as one of the five or six 
great Divas we have received on our shores, 
One or two of them—three, perhaps—were 
pretty well worn—Grisi, Sontag, and La Grange, 
to wit. But Bosio, Jenny Lind, and Nilsson 
have visited and visit America while yet in 
their prime. It is something to get a worn-out 
voice from Europe. But when the Old World 
gives us a fairly fresh one, with its powers yet 
unimpaired, let us be thankful. 

But Nilsson has another charm than that of 
youth of voice, which, truth to tell, none of 
those whom we have mentioned, with the ex- 
ception of Bosio, have had. She has young 
beauty. Rarely, if ever, have we seen, on the 
operatic stage or in the concert-room, a more 
captivatingly intellectual face. She dresses 
also with charming taste. What woman who 
has made her reputation in Paris could fail of 
doing so? 

For her beauty we need but refer our readers 
in the outlying districts of the Union to the 
bust which has been executed of her by H. M. 
Coffee. Save in the color, it is an admirable 
likeness, while the hair is treated with a deli- 
cious coquetry of the modeling tool which is 
admirable. Let them send at once to him and 
procure a copy. Until they have a chance of 
hearing her, it may be a trifling satisfaction to 
look at her lovely features, even in plaster. 

We have said so much of Nilsson, that small 
space is left at onr disposal to speak of the 
other artists. M. Strakusch gives us an excel- 
lent contralto, Miss Annie Louise Carey, who is 
certain to become a favorite. He also brings 
back to us Vieuxtemps and Wehbll, and offers us 
a very fine baritone, Signor N. Verger. Our old 
friend Brignoli, one of the most lasting of tenor, 
also appeals to our ears and hands; while Mr. 
Maretzek, in conducting the Nilsson Concerts 
without Mr. Fisk’s permission, has kicked over 
the plate which had been so kindly set before 
him by that gentleman. Whether it may have 
been altogether wise for him to have done so, 
may rationally be questioned. Certain is it, 
that the night after the day upon which Mr. 
Fisk ejected him from the rehearsal he was 
superintending at the Grand Opera House in 
Twenty-third street, not a solitary hand was 
beaten upon its fellow when he entered the 
stage at Steinway Hall. It was rather shard 
that the mere musical forgetfulness of a twenty- 
years’ more or less favorite should operate thus 
upon the palms.and fingers of those who 
assuredly have once admired and possibly 
esteemed him. 








WHITE SWELLING. 
BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


Tas is an old-fashioned name of a very com- 
mon complaint. It was the popular appellation 
of the «disease, and described in these two 
words the general characteristic symptoms of 
the complaint, upon which the eye first rested, 
and which remained in the memory of even the 
most ordinary observer. 

Since this name was first bestowed upon it, 
many-eyed Science has come and looked deeper 
and sharper and longer, and has discovered that 
there are other characteristics even more 
marked than the pellucid blanching, than the 
smooth, puffed, well-rounded limb—which obvi- 
ous appearance originated the commonplace 
name. Science marked its discoveries by a new 
appellation, and the disease née white swelling, 
since the alliance with Science, is recognized as 
Hydrartheus, a term by which its best frivads 
would not surely know it, as it means water in 
the joint, whereas this is quite another disease, 
with in fact no water at all in the joint. 

The exact character of white swelling is still 
in some doubt, owing to the imperfect know- 
ledge we have of the diseases of the bones. It 
is probably a tuberculous condition of the cartil- 
aginous bones of the joint, inasmuch as it is most 
apt to be seen in strumous children, who, if re- 
lieved from this difficulty, are very apt to after- 
ward have some further form of tuberculosis of 
@ more recognizable character. 

This disease very frequently follows a severe 
fall, accompanied by a wrench or bruise of the 
hip or knee-joint. Indeed, after a swelling 
with accompanying pain is observed in the joint 
of a child, it is very easy to recall some fall or 
accident within a month’s time previous, sufli- 
cient to account for its commencement. 

If the doctor does what is right in the case— 
and won’t doctors try to do so ?—he orders per- 
fect rest from the movement of the joint, and 
the removal of the pressure upon it from bear- 
ing the weight of the body. Probably he or- 
ders a splint, peculiarly adapted for this pur- 
pose, to be placed on it, which, while giving 
freedom of the limb and joint, thus allowing 
full motion, yet takes off all the perpendicular 
pressure. He locally applies embrocations, 
plasters, etc., with the grand aim to withdraw 
the irritation, inflammation and disease from 
the jojnt interiorly, where it could do irrepara- 
ble injury, to the exterior, where no permanent 
hurt of any importance could be effected. 

The removal of the pressure prevents any in- 
crease of, at the same time relieving the pain, 
while internal treatment of a tonic and altera- 
tive character—iron and iodine—tends to build 
up the general health, restore any anti-cachectic 
tendencies, and thus one is left with the cure in 
his own hands. 

A recent remedy of considerable potency is a 
pill of iodoform and iron, from a prescription of 
Dr. Kennedy, of Baltimore. But all tonic, and 
especially ferruginous alteratives, require a 
persistence in their use not generally given to 
them. Patients seem very often to acquire an 
aversion to taking medicines from which they 
are markedly deriving benefit, and to none 
more than to iron when its use has evidently 
cured them of a long-seated trouble. It is a 


curious perversity of human nature. 
cases where iron is demanded as a constitu- 
tional alterative and tonic, it should be persist- 
ently taken for at least a year. It is one of the 
natural elements in the animal economy, and 
its absence, as marked by a disease, is not to 
be made up by a spurt of medicine-taking ; it 
must be slowly and gradually allowed to per- 
meate and pervade the entire system by a small 
but long-continued medication. In the same 
manner, after a prolonged drouth in summer, 
external nature may be refreshed by the furious 
onset of a thunder-shower, whose desired rain 
mostly flows off into the streams and lakes, but 
it is the early rains and the latter rains that, 
with their slowly descending profusion, not 
only water the superficial verdure, but nourish 
the deen spreading roots of the majestic oaks, 
and re i the well-nigh exhausted reservoirs be- 
neath the mountains—the great springs from 
whence flow health and life. 

Too often, alas! the neglect or disregard of 
the proper guardians of children has allowed 
the disease to advance until there is ulceration 
in the joint, caries in the bones, an immense 
swelling all around, an inability to step on the 
limb, general constitutional disturbance, hectic 
fever, loss of appetite—almost death. There 
is pus in the synovial cavity—perhaps there 
are numerous external openings through which 
it flows out. The integrity of the articulation 
is forever gone. Still something is to be done, 

Fortunately our progressive science has, 
within the last quarter of a century, advanced 
so as now to give relief to those that before 
that time were left to die. We have learnt 
that there exist large pieces of carious and 
dead bone within the joint, and that these are 
destined to ulcerate, soften, and flow away, 
before a cure can be effected. There is but 
one query: Will the patient die from the pro- 
longed exhaustion before this is effected? Too 
often this is the case. Indeed, it is so in the 
great majority of cases. Some few only, hav- 
ing the natural strength of constitution, the 
means for care, for food, for change of climate, 
for medical skill and surgical appliance, sur- 
vive the strain to the system. 

But poor or miserable, neither humanity nor 
science allow the Great Conqueror so speedy a 
victim. Charity 

Wide spreads the everlasting doors, 

On golden hinges turning, 
of numerous infirmaries and hospitals, where 
the cachectic sufferers of every clime can bring 
their emaciated frames, and find consolation 
and comfort; and Science, almost God-like, 
even at this desperate extremity brings an un- 
expected relief. It acts in the direction of 
nature, and without awaiting its tardy efforts, 
cuts into the joint, enlarges the insufficient 
openings, removes the dead incubus, and then 
assists enfeebled nature, by stimulus and sup- 
port, to the comparatively slight work of heal- 
ing the wounds, and bloom and vigor soon 
come to fill the hollowed cheek, to brighten the 
lack-lustred eye, and to recuperate the wasted 
energies. 
Yet, in the face of a miracle like this, an ad- 
vance in medical knowledge and surgical skill 
—and this is but one in the multitude of the 
grand achievements in medicine during the 
last quarter of a century alone—the thought- 
less community inveigh against the impotence 
of medical science and surgical art. 
Why, the wonders and benefits from tele- 
gtaphy and steam and photography, great and 
valuable as they are, shrink into nothingness 
before the achievements produced in amelio- 
rating human woes, by the discovery of chloro- 
form, in the treatment of female diseases—nay, 
even by the advances in the comparatively 
trivial improvements in dentistry. 
Faster than the needle-gun and the mitrail- 
leuse can maim and kiil, surgical art cures and 
restores to vigor. What army would dare 
march to battle without its attendant corps of 
surgeons? What emperor or private would 
expose himself to the risk, not of death, but of 
suffering, without a certainty that the Lethean 
waters were ready to assuage those agonies 
which are temporarily more dreaded than muti- 
lation and death ? 
Nor are its energies exhausted or its discov- 
eries ended. Fresh spirits are constantly com- 
ing up with new powers of observation, and 
starting from new and advanced parallels. 
This army is irresistible ; before it, doubt and 
uncertainty flee away. Disease and suffering 
will be conquered, but death is invincible. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The French Press Ambulance Corps. 


The organization, during our internecine war, of a 
sanitary commission for the relief and care of persons 
wounded in battle, was found to be so exceedingly 
useful, that subsequently, in the interests of humanity, 
a convention, composed of delegates from all the Eu- 
ropean Powers (at which, by special invitation, gentle- 
men prominent in doing good among the mep of our 
own great armies attended), met at Geneva, where it 
was decreed an international doctrine that ambulanceg 
and ambulance corps, etc., were henceforth to be con- 
sidered sacred by belligerents on and away from the 
field of battle. The members of the press of Paris, on 
the declaration of the present war, formed themselves 
into an ambulance corps, and followed the army to 
the Rhine, where good service was done in behalf of 
the wounded. In the first disastrous days of the cam- 
paign its ambulance fell into the hands of the enemy, 
but has since, in accordance with the rules of the Gen- 
eva Convention, been released. Our engraving rep- 
resents the members of the ‘Company of the Press’’ 
marching through the streets of Rheims on their way 
to the field of action, followed by their ambulance. 


Red Republicanism in Paris, 


Immediately on the downfall of the Empire, but be- 
fore the proclamation of the Republic by Jules Favre 
and his political compatriots, certain classes of the 
French people, who are known as “Reds” and ‘‘So- 
cialists,” attempted a revolution by rising at Villette, 





and attacking the barracks of the pompiers. It ap- 
pears that a dozen of the pompiers hati been left in 


In most | Charge of the station, in which was a store of rifles 


and cartridges for about one hundred and fifty men ; 
and the object of the attack was to get hold of these 
weapons, After a short parley with the officer in 
command of the station, who thought to persuade the 
men to retire, they opened a fire upon the building, 
and would have certainly taken and sacked it, had 
not the Commissary of Police arrived on the 
ground. He called upon the bystanders for help. This 
was given with a will; and, after a flerce struggle, 
victory began to declare itself in favor of the law, and 
the ruffians were obliged to retreat. The moment 
they saw they were outnumbered they bolted in every 
direction, throwing away their arms. Many of them 
have been arrested by the gendarmes, The conflict 
was very serious, One of the pompiers was killed, 
whilst a corporal was wounded three times. A gen- 
darme was also killed, as w:!l as a poor little girl, six 
years of age, in her mother’s arms » and three of the 
policemen were severely wounded. The cavalry of the 
National Guard arrived shortly, and order was re- 
established. 
Peasants Flying from Metz. 

The engraving represents the flight of the peaceable 
and horror-stricken peasants on the roads to Metz, at 
the close of the battle of Forbach. For a season they 
continued on their small farms in the midst of the 
contending armies, and even received the sick and 
wounded of each into their cottages, caring for them 
as if they were dear friends, and not the instruments 
of angry potentates wrestling with each other for the 
extension of their territories, But the series of battles 
which followed each other in rapid succession, and 
which culminated in the all but destruction of Mac- 
Mahon’s army (subsequently reorganized at Chalons, 
and then compelled to surrender to the Germans at 
Sedan), and the driving of Marshal Bazaine’s forces 
under the walls of Metz, compelled these harmless 
people, mostly old men, women and children, to seek 
shelter behind the same defenses, only to be driven 
forth again, or destroyed by bursting shells or the 
slow but certain grip of Famine. It would be a 
mercy to these people if Metz were surrendered to 
the Prussians, for it is only prolonging an agony 
from which there is no escape, to continue its defense, 

Arrival of Wounded Cavalry in Paris. 

When, at the close of the battle of Sedan, the French 
cavalry saw the corps of MacMahon driven like a 
flock of sheep toward Sedan by the German armies, a 
portion of them, both wounded and uninjured, man- 
aged to elude the enemy, and by a circuitous road 
find their way to Paris, where they were cordially re- 
ceived and sumptuously cared for. Perhaps even the 
most injured of the brave fellows, who, against every 
odds, made their way to.the capital, will be strong 
enough, when the hour of trial arrives, to assist in 
its successful defense against the invader. 


Volunteers in the Louvre, Paris. 


The French are a martial race. Cssar has written 
that the “Gauls were women under defeat,” but 
timidity does not appear to be a characteristic of their 
descendants in the midst of misfortune. Every Par- 
isian capable of holding a musket in his hands—from 
the youth of sixteen or eighteen to the grandsire of 
sixty or eighty years—is learning the trade of the 
soldier in the broad avenues and broader squares of 
the great city, resolved that, if with peace the nation 
cannot preserve its honor, they will perish to the 
last man in the defenses rather than surrender to the 
invader. Our engraving illustrates this sentiment, 
It presents the young men of Paris in the Louvre 
learning how best to meet the foe, and if possible, 
conquer him. 


Parisians at Work on the Defenses. 

At an early day in the present gigantic struggle for 
the mastery over Europe in which France and Prussia 
are engaged, it became evident to the Parisians, un- 
less a miracle intervened, that their city would in 
time be environed by hostile armies, and possibly 
reduced to a submission which, as the capital of a 
great empire, would have been humiliating. When 
news of the disaster at Gravelotte reached Paris, the 
Regency, or rather the Ministry of the Empire, ordered 
a thorough inspection and extension of the fortifica- 
tions in the vicinity; and when the surrender of 
Napoleon and the capitulation of MacMahon’s army 
were subsequently made known, there was no time 
left to linger in the lap of pleasure for those who re- 
sided on the banks of the Seine. A peaceful revolu- 
tion disposed of the Regency and exalted the Re- 
public. Trochu, on being appointed Secretary of 
War, was added to the Committee of Defense as the 
Commander of Paris, and invested with plenary 
powers. He at once placed every available person in 
the trenches or in the ranks, The city, in an hour, 
forgot its gayety ; and, in the presence of a war which 
now threatens the very existence of the nation, its 
citizens worked long and weary hours, getting their 
defenses and fortifications in order against the ap- 
proach of an enemy flushed with repeated victories 
over armies which, on the 15th of last July, by Em- 
peror and people, were esteemed invincible. 


Cutting Down the Trees in the Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris. 


The project of cutting down the beautiful trees in 
the Bois de Boulogne, many of them of a century’s 
growth, to afford the guns of the ramparts and forts 
free sweep, at first raised a storm of indignation, 
which subsided into undisguised sorrow when that 
project was finally carried out and fully explained. 
The Bois is the most celebrated place of resort in Eu- 
rope, and is next to Hyde Park, London, the largest. It 
is resorted to of an afternoon by the wealthy, fashion- 
able, and literary class of Parisian socicty. It is also 
generally frequented by all foreigners at Paris, and its 
loss will be regretted by the whole civilized world, 
America among the number. The stumps of the trees 
which are cut down are trimmed to a sharp point with 
an adz, so as to form a formidable chevaux-de-Srise, 
and hamper the operations of the cavalry and artillery, 


Ironclad Gunboat in the Seine. 


The Illustrated London News, discussing the 
character of the defenses of Paris, says: ‘The weak- 
est side of Paris, so far as artificial fortification is 
concerned, would seem to be the northwest, in the 
wide interval between the fortress of Mont Valérien, 
overlooking the Bois de Boulogne, and the forts about 
St. Denis, due north of the city. Buta double reach 
of the Seine, in its windings around the peninsula of 
Courbevoie, Puteaux, and Asniéres, just opposite the 
suburbs of Neuilly and Clichy, seems to offer good 
natural facilitics for defense. The piece of ground 
nearly inclosed by the river on this side must have 





been crossed by all visitors who have traveled to St. 
Germains, or to Havre or Dieppe, by the Chemin de 
Fer de Ouest ; and they will be enabled to compre- 
hend the usefulness of a few gunheats on the Seine 


below St. Cloud. There is quite a litile feet of such 
vessels, One of these gunboats is about the size of 
one of the Thames steamers which ply between the 
bridges, but much broader in the beam in proportion 
to length. She is iron-plated, and the deck is also 
covered with iron, She has what a sailor would call 
& ‘forecastle,’ which rises above the level of the rest 
of the deck; and it contains two guns, which point 
forward in a line with the keel, with a slight training 
limit to each side, Having two large helms and a 
double screw, she is intended to turn rapidly so as to 
face her foes. There are six small projections on 
each side of the forecastle ; these are probably shields 
covering loopholes for musketry. Such a craft will be 
dificult to hit by artillery, and diMcult to hurt even 
when hit ; she can keep the middle of the stream, and 
the banks will be dangerous with a flock of such 
‘canards’ on the river.” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 
Prosper Meriuer, the dramatic author, is 


Miss Rose Henrszz will soon return to 
America. 


Wisoonsin is preparing for a Grand State 
Musical Jubilee. 


Batre is writing a new opera, to be called 
“Knight of the Leopard.” . 


Lerranc will begin a series of concerts at 
Boston Music Hall, September 30th. 


T'ne English Opera Troupe are considering 
an operatic representation of “ Rip Van Winkle.” ~ 


Mr. F. J. Campsetn, the blind musician of 
Boston, is successfully pursuing his studies abroad. 


Misses Emma anp Repecca Laemuery, the 
California artists, are about to visit Boston profess 
sionally. 


Nirsson and Lefranc are engaged to sing 
with the Boston Handel and Haydn Society four times 
this season. 


Jenny Lip is one of the London committee 
for the relief of the sick and wounded in the Franco- 
Prussian war. 


Cartotra Partt has lost greatly by spurious 
tickets at Rio Janeiro. Seven hundred dollars worth 
were taken on one evening. 


Ar Daly’s Fitth Avenue Theatre “ Man 
and Wife” has been prudently curtailed, and now 
runs a steady and prosperous course, % 


Tue Alleghanians have been meeting with 
great success throughout New England. They have 
added “‘ Put Me in My Little Bed” to their repertoire. 


Mitr. Cart (Miss Annie L. Cary), a mem- 
ber of the Nillson Troupe, is a native of Boston, and 
has just finished a course of several years’ instruction 
in Europe. 


Last week, at Wood's Museum, “ Deaf as a 
Post,” and ‘The Golden Butterfly,’ formed very 
pleasant afternoon entertainments, which were duly 
appreciated, 


Vieuxtewps, the talented violinist who ac- 
companies Christine Nilsson in her American tour, is 
about fifty years of age, a pupil of De Beriot, and an 
able composer. 


Our whilom correspondent, Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley, has written a three-act comedy, “‘ Living 
at Ease,” for the Strand Theatre, London, which is 
regarded with much favor. 


M. EvLenstetn, a virtuoso in the matter of 
jewsharps, has been drawing astonishing audiences 
at the Royal Lnstitution, by playing on sixteen of these 
dulcet instruments at once. 


Tue season of German Opera at the Stadt 
Theatre, New York, has increased remarkably in pop- 
ularity. ‘‘ The Huguenots” was given last week with 
a fine cast, full chorus, and appropriate music and 
scenery. 


A BENEFIT performance was given at the 
Grand Opera House, New York, on Thursday last, to 
Mile. Bertha Lind, by the Lannier Troupe, who have 
made many friends by these performances during the 
summer. 


On the evening following the arrival of 
Christine Nilsson, the Swedish Singing Society of 
New York honored her with a grand torchlight dis- 

lay and serenade, at the residence of Proiessor 
gden Doremus. ‘ 


Tue Sunday Evening Concerts, which have 
proved so highly successful at Central Park Garden, 
generally attracting from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand people, will be capkinged through the pres- 
ent month and the month of October, 


Cuarces T’. Parsiog, Sr., the veteran actor, 
who has been very sick for several —_ past, died 
in New York on the 22d, aged sixty-six. He was a 
native of London, and had been connected with the 
dramatic profession from early childhood, 


A paveuter of Mr. Samuel Colville, of the 
Ol ic Theatre, Boston, is studying for the operatic 
stage under Professor Reinecke, at Leipsic. She has 
also enjoyed the tuition of Wartel, at Paris, and is 
said to have developed extraordinary gifts. 


Art Booth’s Theatre, Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
continues to draw crowded houses WA is “Rip Van 
Winkle.”? The humor, pathos, beautiful scenery and 
charming music have invested these representations 
with an attractiveness that time does not wear. 


Miss Martz Seepacn made her first appear- 
ance before an American audience at the Fourteenth 
Street Theatre, New York, on Thursday last. She is 
young, possesses a voice of rare strength and purity, 
and her movements are graceful to the extreme. 


On the evening of October 2d a concert will 
be given at Steinway Hall in aid of the wounded of 
the Prussian armies. The Leiderkranz and Arion So- 
cieties, the Philharmonic orchestra, Miles, Mehlig and 
Rosetti, and other distinguished artists, will appear. 


At Wood’s Museum, New York, Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons was received very cordially last week 
as Rosalind, in “As You Like lt.” She is becoming 
more graceful in her actions, and pays more attention 
to the modulations of her voice, than when here be- 
fore. 


Tne Wednesday Afternoon Matinees at the 
Olympic Theatre, given for the benefit of ladies and 
children, are attended by as large and delighted audi- 
ences as gather in the evening. ‘ Le Petit Faust,” 
with Mrs, Oates and Mr. George L. Fox, is irresistibly 
funny. 


On Thursday evening last, a grand concert, 
and ball was given at the Central Park Garden, New 
York, for the benefit of Theodore Thomas’s famous 
Orchestra. This is the first compliment of the kind 
tendered the organization, and we were glad to see 
- it was largely patronized by the musical circle of 
city. 


Tue efforts of Miss Lina Ed-~in to offer a 
first-class house for the production or comedies and 
burlesques are, we are glad to learn, proving highly 
successful. ‘Camille, or the Cracked Heart,’ held 
the boards last week, and a new piay founded on 








TDickens’s “ Rarnehy Pnico ” fs in preparatton, 
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FRANCE.—CUTTING DOWN THE TREES IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE FOR THE FREE PLAY OF 
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VOLUNTEERS 
FOR FRANCE 


On the 20th inst., a 
strong body of men, 
principally Irish and 
French, marched with 
banners flying and to 
the strains of martial 
music, through Morton 
and West streets to 
the dock at which the 
steamship Lafayette 
was lying, with steam 
up and ready to start 
for Havre. A large 
crowd of persons in- 
terested in the depart- 
ure of the ship gath- E 
ered in the vicinity of = 
the pier, and from time 
to time loudly cheered 
the intending emi- 
grants, 

The rumors that an 
organized company of 
volunteers was about 
to leave in the ship, 
with the intention of 
entering the French 
service, added to the 
interest of the occasion; 
and when the quasi 
military organization 
approached the wharf, 
as the engraving on 
our first page illus- 
trates, the crowd in- 
sensibly grew more 
and more excited, and 
cheer after cheer went 
up for those who thus 
proposed risking life 
and limb to preserve 
the territorial integ- 
rity and autonomy of 
imperiled France. The 
company of volunteers, 
many of them wearing 
the kepi of the French 
army, marched directly 
on board the Lafayette 
and dispersed them- 
selves among the eteer- 
age-passengers, as if 
they were not urged to 
cross the Atlantic with 
warlike intent. But, just as the vessel was | 
leaving the wharf, Deputy-Marshals Turney 
and Dowley appeared and exhibited war-| 
rants issued by United States Commissioner | 
George F, Betts for the arrest of one hundred 
and twenty of the passengers on suspicion of 
having taken passage for the purpose of form- | 
ing an expedition against the Prussians, in 
violation of the neutrality laws. As it was im- 
possible to identify them, and as the Marshals 
refused to allow the steamer to depart until 
they had been secured, the captain confessed 
that there were eighty-six men in the steerage | 
whose passage had not been paid, and who, it | 
was supposed, had been sent on board by the 
French Consul. These men were immediately 
ordered on shore, but as the Marshals could 
not identify them as the persons against whom 
the warrants had been issued, they were | 
allowed to go at large, and departed, sur- | 
rounded by their friends, loudly lamenting that | 
they had not been permitted to pursue aed 
yoyage. 

The Lafayette had on board about seven 
hundred passengers, many of them wealthy 
and respectable citizens, and some of them 
mechanics, She had also about 100,000 Rem- 
ington rifles, 3,000,000 cartridges, 16 cannon, 
and necessary ammunition. A great deal of 
the freight consisted of material aid for the 
French, a large proportion of which was 
shipped by wealthy Frenchmen residing in this 
city, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, Quebec, 
ete., and which included lint, clothing, sheets, 
flannels, blankets, stockings, and the like. The 
persons detained were mostly Frenchmen or 
Irishmen, with a few Americans. 








DESTRUCTION OF THE DRAKE 
BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tue fire which broke out in Chicago, Ill., on 
the afternoon of Sunday, September 4th,’ de- 
stroyed one of the largest and finest business 
houses in the United States—the Drake Block, 
on the corner of Wabash avenue and Washing- 
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ton street, This block formed a magnificent 
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structure, and the erec- 
tion was one of those 
features of the rapid 
growth of this fair city 
of the West. The fire 
was discovered about 
five o'clock in the 
paper store of Messrs. 
Laflin, Butler & Co., 
and raged with fatal 
fury. The grand ware- 
house of John V. Far- 
well, a marvel of com- 
pleteness and architec- 
tural beauty, was stored 
with a very valuable 
assortmentof drygoods, 
the loss on which was 
nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. The 
other losses were: 
Smith & Nixon and 
Lyon & Healey, musie, 
loss, $150,000; Laflin, 
Butler & Co., paper, 
loss, $250,000; Field, 
Leiter & Co. had dry- 
goods stored on the 
upper floor of one of 
the stores, and suffered 
a loss of $180,000, The 
block was owned by 
J. B. Drake, of the 
Tremont House, J. V 
Farwell & Co., and 
Thatcher Brothers.— 
Loss on the building 
about $450,000. Drake 
insur. 
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has $130,000 
ance, and Thatcher 
$60,000. Smith & Nixon 
had some one hundred 
and fifty pianos burned. 
Some goods were got 
out of the lower floors 
of the building, but 
the greater part of al} 
the stocks was con- 
sumed, About half- 
past six the walls of 
the Farwell store fell 
in with a tremendous 
crash. <A large num- 
ber of persons, em- 
ployés and outsiders, 
had been shortly pre. 
vious on the upper 
floor; but the danger being apprehended, on 
account of the immense weight of the goods 
stored there, the police compelled them to go 
down-stairs. Immense crowds witnessed the 
conflagration, filling the streets in all direc- 
tions. The fire is supposed to have originated 
in a spontaneous combustion of greasy rags in 
the paper store of Laflin, Butler & Co. 





GENERAL UHRICH, COMMAND- 
ANT OF STRASBOURG. 


GENERAL Unricu was born at Phalsbourg, in 
Alsace, on the 15th of February, 1802; entered 
St. Cyr at an early age, and graduated in 1830, 
going directly into the army. Since then his 
advancement has been rapid, and he is now a 
general of division, and intrusted with the de- 
fense of Strasbourg—the bulwark of France on 
the Rhine, He has served in the Crimean and 
Algerian campaign; fought gallantly in the 
siege of Pampeluna, and participated in the 
Italian campaign, where his military science 
and bravery gained him universal recognition 
as a gallant and able officer. The General 
comes of a family of warriors, his three bro- 
thers all holding important positions in the 
army. All the world knows his heroic defense 
of Strasbourg. 








TOURS, THE. SEAT OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


THE city of Tours, now the actual seat of 
government in France, is situated on the nar- 
row tongue of land between the rivers Loire 
and Cher, close to the point of their confluence. 
It is one hundred and twenty-seven miles 
southwest of Paris, and is in direct communi- 


‘cation with the capital, Bordeaux, Nantes and 


Orleans. It has a population of about 45,000 
inhabitants. The older parts of the city con- 
sist of narrow, crooked streets, with mean and 
ill-built houses, The city is surrounded by 
planted boulevards on the site of its ancient 
fortifications, and has twelve different entrances, 
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and five suburbs. It communicates with the 
opposite bank of the Loire by one of the finest 
bridges in Europe, and by two bridges with the 
opposite bank of the Cher. The archbishop’s 
palace is one of the handsomest in France, and, 
among other conspicuous buildings, are the 
prefecture, college, and barracks, Tours had 
once extensive silk manufactures, but it has 
long been surpassed in this department of in- 
dustry by Lyons. The country around the 
city is charming, and is regarded as the garden 
of France. The national gunpowder mills are 
in the vicinity of the city. 








SONG. 


BY STEPHEN MASSETT. 


Come, lady, take these buds and flowers, 
And twine them in thy nut-brown hair, 
And I will weave for thee a wreath, 
Richer than any queen could wear, 
For thou shouldst have a coronet 
Not glittering with costly gem— 
The primrose and the violet 
Shall be thy queenly diadem! 


The jasmin bank shall be thy throne, 
The hawthorn blossomings for thee 
Shall breathe their fragrance, while the song 
Of nightingale and humming-bee 
Shall be thy music, and the shade 
Of leafy bower and myrtle green 
Shall weave for thee a sanctuary 
Where thou shalt dwell in peace serene, 





Then, lady, take these buds and flowers, 
And twine them in thy nut-brown hair, 
And I will weave a fragrant wreath, 
Olympia’s queen might proudly wear— 
For offerings of gold and gems, 
Lady, I would not bring to thee, 
But offer one whose blossomings 
May bloom in immortality ! 








JOHN SMITH, Jr. 


Yes, that was my unfortunate name—if name 
it can be called. John Smith, with the junior 
attached, to distinguish me from my paternal 
relative of the same hereditary appellation. 

* John,” said that respected personage, look- 
ing up from his newspaper, “how old are 
you ?” 

Now this question, which I have understood 
to be distasteful to the fair sex—at least to that 
portion of it not in the very first bloom of youth 
and loveliness—had no terrors for me, so I 
boldly answered : 

“« Twenty-eight, sir, unless the family record 
belie itself.” 

‘* Don’t be irreverent, John. Twenty-eight— 
twenty-eight! A pretty age for a fellow not to 
be married !” 

‘* Married, sir !” 

“Certainly,” quoth my father, sternly. 
‘*Twenty-eight--two years of thirty—and still 
unmarried. May I inquire whether it is your 
intention to remain a miserable, forlorn bache- 
lor all your life ?”’ 

There was no shirking a subject thus point- 
edly presented. 

“T—T can’t say that I have any particular 
desire that way, sir,” I stammered, blusuing. 

‘Of course not,” respon cd my father, decid- 
edly—“ of course not. I have a rather better 
opinion of your good sense, John. And now 
that that question is settled, it remains to de- 
cide when and whom you are to marry.” 

“Indeed, sir, I haven’t an idea—I—I never 
thought——” 

“J dare say not,” quoth my father, sarcastic- 
ally—“‘I dare say not ; and so I have thought 
for you, John !’—here he sat bolt upright in his 
chair, and fixed his eyes steadily on mine: 
“ John—I’ve got a wife for you !” 

A faint gasp was my sole demonstration. 
The announcement came upon me like a sudden 
shower-bath. 

“ Yes, sir!” continued my father, exultantly. 
“A wife—and such a wife! Upon my soul, if J 
were only younger—if Z were but twenty- 
eight !” 

And my father rose and stalked energetically 
across the carpet. A sudden sense of relief 
came to me. 

“© You’re only fifty-three, sir: and older men 
have married——” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir! How dare you hint 
such a thing to me, you ungrateful dog! The 
girl’s for you, not for me— and a thousand times 
too good for you, as I must confess.” 

‘‘May I inquire her name ?” 

‘¢ Clementina Brownson.” 

The murder was out. My father had but just 
returned from a visit to an oid schoolfellow and 
college-mate, in a distant county—Bariholomew 
Brownson, Esq., and, as I had observed, had 
appeared uncommonly thoughtful and preoccu- 
pied ever since. 

“Splendid girl, John. Just twenty ; magnifi- 
cent eyes and figure ; accomplished—dashing— 


’ guperb rider—and heiress to a fortune !” 


There rose before me for an instant a faint, 
fluttering vision of a sylph-like figure, with 
dove-like eyes and a sweet, timid voice—the 
eyes and voice of the doctor’s daughter, Alice 
Boyne. I wondered to myself why I should 
have thought of her just at this moment, 

‘*John,” resumed my father, speaking ab- 
ruptly, and so scaring away the timid vision. 
‘** John, we talked it all over—Brownson and I, 
and—and, in short, my son, you’re to go down 
to Fairview and see Clementina, and judge for 
yourself, Better go at once, for she’s just home 
from school, and there'll soon be of 
rivals in the field. Take time by the 


boy. You can’t help rae on if you’ve a 
particle of taste—such a fine, , dash- 
ing creature. I confess, P 








nothing more to be said about it. However, 
she’s got an idea on the subject, and, so far 
as I can understand, is fully prepared to like 
you, I dare say it will be your own fault if she 
don’t, They will be expecting you down about 
Thursday of next week—a ball, or party, or 
something of the sort. There’s the invitation.” 

And my father threw upon the table before 
me a delicately perfumed and enameled en- 
velope. 

On the Wednesday of next week, accordingly, 
I was, like a dutiful son and a gallant suitor, on 
my way to the stage-depot of my native town, 
having previously booked my name for a com- 
fortabie back seat. I was just in time, as 
*“coachee” mounted the box. 

‘All full, sir,” said he, looking at me with 
an air of compassionate concern ; “ brim-full 
and running over. You'll hev to take a place 
on the box, alongside o’ me, I’m afeard.” 

** But I’ve a place engaged,” I remonstrated, 
‘John Smith, Jr.—booked yesterday, for one 
inside seat.” 

“John Smith, Jr.,” remarked the listening 
clerk, musingly. ‘To be sure. That’s the 
seat, sir—No. 6—and that’s the gentleman him- 
self; leastwise, he calls himself John Smith, 
dr.” And he pointed with his pen to a tall, 
florid, good-looking young man of about my 
own age, apparently, who lolled back upon the 
seat—my seat—very much at his ease. 

“All right! Clear fhe way, there! Jump 
up, sir!” bawled coachee, and before I fairly 
knew how it was. I found myself perched aloft 
on the box, and rattling and reeling away over 
a rough mountain-road, all thoughts, save that 
of preserving my equilibrium and guarding my 
bones from danger, banished from my mind. 
Yet more than once during this three hours’ 
drive I noted, with resentful bitterness, from 
my uneasy perch, the cheery laugh of Mr. John 
Smith inside, and the glossy tips of Mr. John 
Smith’s boots, as they were thrust from the 
window in an attitude of luxurious repose. 

Upon reaching the Lumsley Junction, the 
stage-coach passengers dispersed—some rush- 
ing frantically off to the railroad depot, while 
others more leisurely pursued their way to the 
canal station-house. I was among the latter, 
and as we were to pass the night on the packet, 
took care to secure to myself a berth without 
delay by means of a good bribe to the steward, 
In fact, my bones, though young and strong, 
felt sorely in need of rest after their late vio- 
lent exercise. 

Having seen my valise deposited in “ Berth 
No. 15,” and feeling thereby secure in posses- 
sion, I betook myself to the deck for a smoke 
before “turning in” for the night. Here I lin- 
gered, dreamily watching the clouds and the 
moonlit ripples, and thinking on my unknown 
inamorata, the “dashing” Clementina, and also 
—if the truth must be told—on that other vision, 
though vaguely, until aroused by perceiving 
that the last of the passengers was leaving the 
deck for the regions of repose below. Thither 
I now also betook myself, with a comfortable 
assurance of a snug berth in waiting for me, 
and a quiet night’s rest—at least, such rest as 
is to be had on a canal packet-boat. 

My eyes, already half closed in drowsiness, 
opened a little at sight of Berth Ne. 15. That 
was —yes, surely that was a man’s figure com- 
fortably stretched therein; that was a man’s 
snore saluting my ears as I drew nigh, and 
gazed, in indignant amaze, upon the intruder, 
and then turned, in equal indignation, to the 
treacherous steward. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” faltered that disconcerted 
official, ‘but it’s raaly not my fault. I particu- 
larly mentioned to one o’ the boys that that ’ere 
berth was for Mr. John Smith, Jr. Didn’t I, 
Daniel?” he added, reproachfully, turning toa 
waiter. 

* Cert’nly !” briskly responded the individual 
addressed. ‘‘‘Mr, John Smith, Jr.,’ was the 
very words ; and that’s him, if he knows his 
own name and ain’t a impostor.” 

That was him indeed, as I now perceived— 
the veritable stalwart, florid, auburn-bearded 
young man who had before appropriated my 
place in the stage-coach, and was now depriv- 
ing me of my legitimate night’s rest. Howso- 
ever, there was no help for it—remonstrance 
would have been useless, force even worse ; 
and so, with one look of concentrated indigna- 
tion at my namesake, I betook myself to a 
wretched den under one of the tables—the only 
unoccupied place—and there passed a misera- 
ble night. 

At eight in the morning we reached Perry- 
ville, whence I was to take a private convey- 
ance to Fairview, the residence of my prospect- 
ive father-in-law, some twelve or fourteen miles 
distant. . ~ first care was now to collect my 
baggage, cousisting of a trunk, valise, and hat- 
box. The former and latter articles were easily 
found, but the valise had unaccountably disap- 
peared. Half-an-hour previous I had myself 
deposited it—safely, as I thought—upon a 
bracket in the cabin. 

“ Buff leather valise, brass mountings, marked 
‘John Smith, Jr.’ ?” repeated the steward after 
me. ‘Why, that’s the very article as Hawkins 
there took ashore along with the gentleman’s 
overcoat and things.” 

‘“‘ What gentleman ?” 

“Mr, Smith, sir—‘ John Smith, Jr..—him as 
Dariel give your berth to last night. I declare 
it’s too bad, it is!” added the steward, sympa- 
thetically. ‘ But,” I overheard him continue, 
in a lower tone, to the bystanders, ‘ such things 
can’t be helped so long as folks will go by such 
a name as John Smith. Why, we've at least a 
score of ’em of that name registered each 
month, and a pretty rumpus they sometimes 


has along o’ taking each other’s baggage, and 


being called upon to pay each other’s bills !” 

All my search for and inquiries after the miss- 
ing valise and the absconding John Smith were 
vain. No shadow of a clue could I gain as to 
their probable or possible destination, and so in 
despair I betook myself to a hotel. 

What was to be done? The Brownson fete 
was to take place on this evening, and my 
dretsing-case, with its indispensable articles— 





my new vest and collars, bought expressly for, 
the occasion, and various other matters equally 
important, were contained in the unfortunate 
valise, to say nothing of a letter from my father, 
which I was to present as an assurance of my 
identity. For,as I may here remark, Mr. B. 
had never beheld the son of his old friend, 
John Smith, Sr.; neither, indeed, had the fair 
Clementina, though upon this score merely I 
had vanity enough to feel but small uneasiness, 
Howsoever common might be my unfortunate 
name, my looks, I flattered myself, were by no 
means so common. And I knew, on authority 
of a cousin of mine, that the young ladies at 
Madame Madini’s Classical Institute peeped 
from the blinds as I passed, and called me a 
“troubadour,” and a * bandit,” and a “ love of 
a@ man,” all by virtue of my dark eyes and curl- 
ing black hair and mustache. Only little Alice 
—but pshaw! why was it that, ever since Cle- 
mentina had been mentioned to me by my 
father, I had been continually thinking of gen- 
tle, dovelike Alice Boyne ? 

I will not weary the reader with a detailed 
account of my expedients in regard to the lost 
valise. Suffice it to say that, having, with 
much difficulty and considerable expense, sub- 
stituted various indifferent articles of attire from 
the limited “shops” of Perryville, in lieu of the 
lost ones, I next proceeded to a livery stable, 
and there hired the most stylish conveyance I 
could find, engaging the same to take me to 
Fairview at five o’clock that evening. This 
done, I retraced my steps to the hotel, to dine, 
and for a refreshing siesta, in view of the pros- 
pective evening's festivities. 

Punctually at the appointed hour I presented 
myself at the livery-stable. A man—not the 
man with whom I had made the engagement, 
but an under official—responded to my call, 
and looked considerably puzzled upon my de- 
manding the horse and buggy I had engaged. 

“Mr. John Smith, Jr.,” muttered he, ab- 
sently, scratching his scrubby head. il Cer- 
tainly, that was the name, sir ; engaged buggy 
No. 3 and the sorrel mare—but they’ve been 
gone nigh upon an hour.” 

"Gone! Who’s gone? Where to?” 

“Mr, Smith, sir—the gen’leman as hired ’em. 
He came in an hour ago, in a desp’rit hurry, 
and called out for a conveyance to Mr. Brown- 
son’s place, Fairview. I asked if he was Mr. 
John Smith, Jr., and he said that was his name ; 
so I had out the sorrel and No. 3 in no time, 
and they’re off, sir.” 

My evil genius again! But I now really 
began to surmise that there must be some de- 
sign in all this, and that the auburn-haired 
John Smith, Jr., was an impostor and a swin- 
dler. Gone to Fairview! What could be his 
errand there? And I determined to follow on 
as rapidly as possible, and forestall him, in- 
stead of allowing myself to be forestalled, as 
heretofore. 

But, alas! we cannot always carry out our 
own designs, or mold our own destiny. My 
double having appropriated the “crack” con- 
veyance of the place, and other vehicles being 
also engaged for the same destination, there 
remained to me but a miserable, worn-out gig 
and a still more worn-out horse, wherewith I 
was fain, perforce, to be content; and thus 
accommodated, I commenced the final stage of 
my journey, not without feelings of consider- 
able chagrin as well as ire. 

The road was bad—country roads are always 
bad; the horse was slow; and after going a 
mile or two it began to rain—not a gentle rain, 
but a regular pouring-down deluge. We lay 
by for an hour or two under shelter of an old 
deserted log-cabin, and about dark resumed our 
journey, plunging through mud and mire, and 
jolting into deep ruts full of rain-water, until at 
length, with a sudden lurch, the miserable 
vehicle fairly tumbled over on one side, and 
deposited me in the very midst of the miry 
road. 

Again, what was to be done? What could 
be done? There was no house between us and 
Fairview ; the hostler who drove me declared 
that the vehicle must be mended before it could 
proceed, and that the horse was lamed by his 
fall ; and so, there being no alternative, I was 
fain to tramp two miles through mud and dark- 
ness, and to present myself in this prepossess- 
ing style at the door of my lady-love. 

The house was ablaze with lights. Conducted 
through a back passage-way, wet, muddy, woe- 
begone, I caught a glimpse through an open 
door of brilliant figures grouped about ; and, as 
fate would have it, standing at that door was a 
tall, handsome, dasbing-looking girl, talking 
with apparently much interest and some coy- 
ness to a man of fine-looking figure, whose 
back was toward me. 

‘*Good gracious!” I heard the fair one ex- 
claim, with a very natural start, as her eyes fell 
upon me furtively gliding past the door; and 
her companion, turning suddenly, revealed to 
me the laughing blue eyes and auburn beard of 
my evil genius—my double—John Smith, Jr, 

‘Who was that young lady ?” I asked, in 
suppressed emotion, of the wondering servant 
who was showing me the way to some private 
apartment of the upper stories, 

“That, sir! that was young missus—Miss 
Clementina Brownson ; and the gen’leman with 
her was Mr. Smith, sir—Mr. John Smith from 
——,” mentioning the name of the town in 
which I resided. : 

‘The villain!’ exclaimed I, furiously, now 
thoroughly aroused. ‘‘I’llexpose him—I’ll have 
him arrested. Go and request your master, 
Mr. Brownson, to be so good as to come to me 
immediately. Tell him that—that—stay, here’s 
my card.” 

The darkey hurried off, much wonder ex- 
pressed in his open eyes and mouth ; but he 
came not back; neither did Mr. Brownson 
make his appearance. I afterward learned 
that the card had not been received by him, 
and as it was now far advanced toward the 
* sma’ hours,” and already the roll of carriage- 
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leave explanations and the settling of accounts 
with Mr. John Smith for the morrow. 

On the morrow, however, I found myself in a 
very unfitting plight for the settlement I had 
meditated. Worn out, weary, suffering ex- 
cruciating headache and rheuma ic pains in my 
shoulders, I was utterly unable to rise from 
my bed. And when, at an early hour before 
breakfast, Mr. Brownson came, wondering and 
bewildered, in his dressing-gown, I was con- 
tent to give a very simple and unimpassioned 
account of the whole affair. 

The old gentleman’s look of bewilderment 
changed presently to one of indignation, 

‘It is some scoundrelly plot !” said he, flush- 
ing up. “I see, from the likeness to my 
respected friend, John Smith, of ——, that you 
must be his son; and for that other fellow, 
that impostor—stay, my dear sir, Ill soon find 
out the truth ; and meantime consider yourself 
as entirely at home ; and, believe me, there is 
nothing that I and—and my daughter will not 
be glad to do which can in any way minister 
to your convenience.” 

Yet I noticed that he mentioned his daughter 
with a little just perceptible air of doubt or 
hesitation, and the thought at once flashed 
upon me: “Is it possible that she can already 
have fallen in love with tnis fellow, under the 
impression of his being the original John 
Smith, Jr. ”” 

Alas! it was even so. Without lengthening 
out a disagreeable story, it is enough to say that 
the explanation, which came presently in the 
shape of Mr. John Smith himself, looking very 
cordial, and not at all abashed, sufficed fully, 
and to all but myself satisfactorily, to account 
for the series of contretemps which I have here 
recorded. 

Mr. John Smith, Jr.—my namesake—was 
really a very innocent and well-disposed per- 
sonage. He had taken possession of the seat 
in the stage-coach, of the berth on the canal- 
packet, and of the buggy at Perryville, because 
they had been appointed him by the legitimate 
authorities (in the belief of his being the orig!- 
nal John Smith), and in entire unconsciousness 
that he was thereby usurping the rights of 
another. It was not until finding my unfortu- 
nate valise among his baggage, after leaving 
Perryville, that he became aware of the fact 
that the property of another person had been 
innocently appropriated by, or rather, to him- 
self, and upon this conviction he had hastened 
back to Perryville, where, failing to learn any- 
thing respecting me, he had, he apologetically 
said, ventured upon the liberty of opening the 
valise, in the anticipation of finding some clue 
to the owner. This he discovered in the ad- 
dress of the letter to Mr. Brownson ; where- 
upon he had immediately proceeded, as already 
related, to the residence of that gentleman, to 
whom he announced himself by his proper 
name of John Smith, Jr. 

“My dear sir, delighted to see you!” had 
been his greeting. ‘* Been expecting you all 
the afternoon, and feared some accident might 
have occurred. Explanation and apologies ? 
Oh, never mind explanations and apologies just 
now. Your room is all ready, and I shall be 
delighted to introduce you to my daughter and 
a few friends whom we are expecting this 
evening.” 

And so, without a moment allowed him for 
explaining his identity and his errand, Mr. John 
Smith had been hurried off to his room—to my 
room—and there left to muse upon the “ situa- 
tion.” He made the best of it, and, strong in 
the confidence of social position and an un- 
blemished name and reputation, duly presented 
himself in the parlors at the proper hour, and 
was introduced to Miss Brownson, who, under 
the impression that this was her destined bride- 
groom, accorded him a most gracious and win- 
ning reception. The result may be easily sur- 
mised. Mr. John Smith and Miss Clementina 
Brownson fell irrevocably in love with each 
other to the extent that, when the explana- 
tion of his mistaken identity was on the follow- 
ing day made, the case was for me altogether 
hopeless. Moreover, as it turned out that Mr. 
Brownson knew something of that family of 
Smiths also, and the gentleman himself found 
some acquaintances among his host’s guests, 
there could be noreasonable excuse for turning 
him out of doors, and so he was requested to 
remain, which invitation he accepted. And for 
the two or three days in which I remained an 
invalid, he would come to my room, and sit 
talking in his frank, cordial, free-and-easy man- 
ner, until despite myself I came actually to like 
the fellow. 

I went down-stairs on the fourth day, dread- 
ing a little the meeting with Miss Brownson, 
and resolved to take my departure on the day 
following. And the very first person I saw— 
the very first figure my eyes rested upon as I 
entered the drawing-room, was the slight, 
graceful form of Alice Boyne—an old school- 
mate, by-the-by, of Miss Brownson, as that 
young lady explained to me. 

I didn’t go next day. And when, at the end of 
a week, we finally took our departure from the 
hospitable roof of Mr, Bartholomew Brownson, 
I think it would have been hard to decide 
which was the happiest individual—I or the 
other John Smith, Jr. We have been firm 
friends ever since—as have our wives, Alice 
and Clementina, 








A Dance Witnovr a Smrix.—They have a 
singular kind of dance conducted on the greens of 
country villagesin Russia. The dancers stand apart— 
a knot of gy 7 men here, a knot of maidens there— 
each sex by itself, and silent as a crowd of mutes. 
A piper breaks into a tune ; a youth pulls off his onp 
and challenges his girl with a wave anda bow. If 
the girlis , She waves her handkerchief in token 
of assent ; the youth advances, takes a corner of the 
kerchief in his hand, and leads his lassie round and 
round. No word is spoken, and no laugh is heard. 
Stiff with cords and rich with braids, the girl moves 
heavily by herself, going round and round, and never 
allowing her partner to touch her hand. fee mre 


wheels prociainred the departure of SOM@ | jassie 


guests, I concluded to retire for the night, and 
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EXPULSION OF GERMANS FROM 
PARIS. 


IMMEDIATELY upon the publication of the war 
in Paris, its people of native birth became so 
frenzied that they insisted on the expulsion, by 
the police authorities, of all foreigners, but more 
particularly Germans domiciled in the city. The 
Prefect of the Seine, possibly thinking it politic 
to accede to the popular demand, at once noti- 
fied the Germans, and particularly the Prussians, 
to retire from Paris at os early an hour as pos- 
sible. Such an order caused great distress 
among the people thus notified, but there was 
no holp for it. They saw that the cry of “‘ Prus- 
sian epies” which had seized upon the Parisian 
tmagination might lead to dangerous conse- 
quences to them, and in accepting the invita- 
tion of the Prefect they would simply prove, in 
this instance at least, that “discretion was the 
better part of valor.” But they were not per- 
mitted to make even the simplest arrangements 
for the protection of their property. The police 
and soldiers of the line called on them to 
pick up such apparel, etc., as they might re- 
quire for a journey to Berlin, or wherever else 
out of France they might elect to go, and de- 
part on the instant. It is not possible to de- 
scribe the distress that followed. Families 
were broken up, property lost, and hundreds 
of quiet, industrious people driven from their 
workshops to the railroad stations, where trains 
were in waiting to convey them far from the 
French capital, Our illustration, from a sketch 
taken on the spot, shows how the unfortunate 
German people were, by the suspicions of the 
French and the exigencies of war, forced to re- 
tire from Paris. 





PROCLAMAIION OF 
REPUBLIC. 


Our readers have doubtless made themseives 
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acquainted with the political changes that, in | 


Paris, followed the disastrous battle of Sedan, 
which closed with the surrender of the Emperor 
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called upon the National Guard to defend the 
entry, the soldiers on guard retired, and the 
crowd continued to call for the dethronement, 
which, they urged, ought to be immediately 
proclaimed. M. Ernest Picard then addressed 
them, saying that the Chamber was about to 
pronounce itself on this very question. He 
begged them to wait patiently the decision of 
the deputies, which could not but be favorable 
to the unanimous demand of the people. M. 
Emmanuel Arago next came forward, observ- 
ing, ‘that they knew for what the Democraitc 
party in the Chamber had combated, but that it 
was for the people to decide who should govern 
them.” He was followed by the President, M. 
Schneider, who had been requested by several 
deputies and officers of the National Guard 
to address the people. He remarked that he 
had always been devoted to the Empire and his 
country, and he begged the crowd to be calm 
and to allow the Chamber to deliberate, and 
not to let it appear that their representatives 
discussed under popular pressure. ‘Before 
all,” said he, “one must save France,” which 
aroused shouts of * Yes! yes!” * Vive la Re- 
publique!” Meanwhile, M. Glais Bizoin, in the 
Salle des Quatre Colonnes, called on the people 
in the name of Liberty not to compromise what 
they were about to proclaim; and M. Ferry, con- 
ducted into the Salle de la Paix by several Na- 
tional Guards, was invited to address the peo- 
ple assembled there. ‘ Citizens,” he said, “I 
do not call on you to evacuate the Corps Lé- 
gislatif, but be calm, and allow us to deliberate.” 
M. Steenachers also called on the multitude to 
wait till the dethronement was pronounced, 
But the crowd would not resign its idea of pen- 
etrating into the Salle des Séances. It dis- 
cussed the members to be designated to form a 
Provisional Government, and a paper on which 


| was written the names of seven deputies of the 


Left was hung tothe statue of Minerva. The 
pillars and walls were also covered with in- 
scriptions demanding the dethronement of the 
Emperor and the proclamation of the Republic 
—demands which were re-echoed by the inces- 
sant clamors of the crowd. At half-past two, 
when the sitting was resumed, the gaileries 


Napoleon and the capitulation of MacMahon’s | were crowded and very noisy. The members of 


army. When Palikao, who was at the head ot | the Left only were in their places. 


the Ministry, announced the misfortunes which 


had befallen the Empire to the Corps Législatif, | MM. Gambetta and Crémieux appeared together | 


he asked that the session be adjourned in order 
that members of the Government might consult 
together and determine on some plan for the 
future of France. M. Favre, at present at the 
head of the Republic, upon this rose in his place 
and proposed the Empire be declared abro- 





| 
| 


It was in 
vain the President attempted to obtain silence. 


at the tribune, and the former begged of the 
people not to speak. For a minute something 
like silence was obtained ; but the populace ar- 
riving by the various passages and the Salles 
des Pas-Perdus not finding any room in the 
already overcrowded tribunes, invaded the 


gated. The Legislature, however, agreed to | Chamber from behind. Several deputies of the 


give Palikao the time he demanded. On that 
body reassembling at midnight of Saturday, 
September 3d, the Count de Palikao was will- 
ing to waive his own proposal in favor of 
that brought forward by M. Thiers, but eventu- 
ally all three propositions were referred to the 
Bureau, the Chamber having declared in favor 
of their urgency, and the sitting was sus- 
pended. It was during this suspension that the 
c’ »wd penetrate~. into the Salles des Quatre 
Colonnes and 4. ia Paix, in the latter of which 

M. Jules Ferzy, mounting on a bench, amid 
cries of ** Vive la Republique !” ** Vive Ferry !” 
informed the multitude that he had given Count 
fe Palikac his word that the people would not 
enter the actual hall where the deputies of the 
Dorps Législatif deliberate, which. he said, 





Left succeeded in keeping them at bay for a 
little while, during which interval the President 
seconded the exhortations of M. Gambetta in 
pressing and energetic terms. A partial silence 
was again obtained, and Count de Palikao, fol- 
lowed by a few members of the majority, 
entered the chamber; but a minute or two 
afterward the clamor arose again, and the 
crowd began to invade the floor of the hall; 
whereupon the President put on his hat and re- 
tired, with Count de Palikao and the members 
who had accompanied him. By this time the 
Chamber was completely invaded by National 
Guards and Gardes Mobiles, in company with a 
noisy crowd, whose advance it was in vain to at- 
temptto repel. M. Jules Favre, having mounted 
the tribune, obtained a moment’s hearing. ‘No 


ought to omain sacred. The speaker having | scenes of violence,” cried he ; “let us reserve 


| our arms for our enemies.” Finding it utterly 
| impossible to obtain any further hearing inside 

the chamber, M. Gambetta, accompanied bythe 

members of the Left, proceeded to the steps of 
| the Corps Législatif, and there announced the 
| dethronement o: tiie Emperor to the people as- 
sembled outside. They then hurried to the 
Hotel de Ville and installed themselves as a 
Provisional Government. 





THE DEAD OF SEDAN. 

To pass over a field of slaughter at the close 
of a great battle, when the smoke has rolled 
away, and the contending armies, exhausted by 
excitement and fatigue, are lost in sleep, must, 
in the stillness of the night, try the strongest 
nerves. To look around and everywhere find 
corses stark and stiff—some with sweet smiles 
on their lips, as if they had passed away ina 
moment of ecstasy, while others, with faces 
turned toward the sombre sky, have on them 
an expression of intense agony—must be awful. 
And when, now and then, the explorer suddenly 
tumbles over a ghastly heap of blood and flesh 
and bones and rags of cloth mingled together 
—a mass of horror, in which little resemblance 
to aught human can be distinguished—how his 
soul must sicken at the dreadful thought that 
what lies before him, its awfulness not wholly 
revealed, was, a few hours before, living and 
divine! War is always terrible ; but, in the 
dark hours of a night succeeding a great battle, 
when the dead are lying by hundreds on the 
field, uncareé for, it rises to a feeling of horror 
which no word in our language can ex- 
press. 

Our engraving illustrates a scene on the night 
succeeding the battle at Sedan, before the dead, 
gathered in vast graves, were buried from sight 
forever 





AN AFTERNOON CONCERT ON 
THE BATTERY. 


Durinc the summer season, now rapidly 
drawing to a close, the members of the Board 
of Public Parks were not unmindful of the 
general desire for recreation, particularly in 
| the sultry evenings, and ordered the Central 
Park band to visit the Battery one afternoon in 
every week, and discourse sweet music to those 
who, from the surrounding streets and the 
|immigrant depot at Castle Garden, were 
attracted to a spot which once was the fashion- 
able resort of all New Yorkers. The engraving 
may be said to be a photograph from nature. 
It is exact in every particular. In it are 
grouped the zharacters to be seen in the 
neighborhood of the Battery, with great exact- 
ness—the men and women who reside in 
Greenwich, West, and other streets near by, 
also, the newly-arrived from beyond the great 
| sea—those who have come here that they may 
find that which had not been theirs in their 
native iands, horhe and work, and happiness 
and social independence. 





Tue Poverty AND WEALTH OF ENGLAND.— 
Ruskin, in one of his recent lectures, says: 
“Though England is deafened with spinning- 
wheels, her people have not clothes; though 
| she is black with digging of fuel, they die ot 
| cold; and though she has sold her soul for 
: gain, they die of hunger.” 





PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Miss Neti Grant is said to be a poetess. 


Tur Prince of Wales is to ne a Field- 
Marshal. 


Mr. Tuomas Hvucues, M. P., is making a 
tour of the West. 


Genera Loomis is the oldest living gradu- 
ate of West Point. 


Tue Shah of Persia travels with a retinue 


| of six thousand persons. 


Jonn Krrts, aged 108 years, the oldest 
citizen of Baltimore, is dead. 


Don Vincente Quapra is the popular can- 
didate for President in Nicaragua. 


Tue Archbishop of Canterbury has an in- 
come of $75,000, and very little to do. 


GENERAL Wiitams, the defender of Kars 
has been appointed Governor of Gibraltar. 


Ove of the oldest and most popular of the 
authors of Berlin, Gubitz, died there recently. 


Tampourint. the once famous baritone singer, 
has been ruined by the speculations of his son. 


Mme. Unricn, the wife of the Governor of 
Strasbourg, was the famous danseuse Taglioni. 


Tur Jate U. S. Consul Parsons, stationed 
at Santiago de Cuba, was a nephew of Senator Wade. 


b] 
Generau E. F. Coox, the late Secretary of 
a to Chile, died of disease contracted in rebel 
prisons. 


MotrKe and Steinmetz, the Prussian gene- 
rals, commenced their military career fighting the 
First Napoleon. : 

Romero, who has been one of the most 
prominent men in the Mexican Republic, is now 
Secretary of State. 


Quren Avcusta’s “chef de cuisine” has 
been ordered to wait unon the ex-Emperor Nanoleon 
at Wilhelmshohe. 


Tne Prussian Ministers sent eleven sons to 
the war—Bismarck two, both wounded, and one se- 
verely ;. Von Moltke, two; Von Roon, four. 

M. Bertuemy is ocenpying a peculiar posi- 
tion as French Minister at Was n. 0 a 
strong Imperialist, he represents a Republic. 


Tue French General Uhrich,in command of 
Strasbourg, is of German descent, and the besieging 
German Genera! Werder is of French descent. 


Tue Marquis of Westminster will fill. in the 
Order of the Knight of the Garter, the place made 
vacant by the death of the Earl of Clarendon. 


Marraras Ketxer, the author of the Ameri- 
can Hymn, is in Boston, old and destitute, and 
amusement-makers are fixing up a benefit for him, 


Tue remains of the lamented pianist Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk arrived at New York from Rio 
Janiero on the 21st, for interment sn Greenwood Oem- 
etery. 


Mrs. Partrerson-BonaPpartEe is now more 
sanguine than ever that her grandson Jerome, who 
is now in the Freach army wil yet be the ruler of 


firth year, has been driven from her chateau ni 
Montmedy, by the Prussians, for the third time, t 
having fo’ her to leave in 92, and again in 1814, ~ 


Mrs. Van Corr, the Methodist exhortress 
of the East, is sick at Greenfield, Mass., worn down 
by her it efforts. Though she is a most success- 
fal re , the Methodist authorities refuse her li- 
cense to preach. 

Tre nominal Commander-in- Chief of ali the 


Prussian armies, Field-Marshal Count Wrangle, re- 
ceived, on the 15th of August, the congratulations ot 


Tue Baroness de Renmont, in her nae 





King William to the,seventy-fourth versary o! the 
day when he entcrea the Prussian army. 
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ONLY A WORD! 


A FRIVOLovs word, a sharp retort, 
A parting in angry haste, 
The sun that rose on a bower of bliss, 
The loving look and the tender kiss, 
Has set on a barren waste, 
Where pilgrims tread with weary feet 
Paths destined never more to meet. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 

A moment that blots out years, 
Two lives are wrecked on a stormy shore, 
Where billows of passion surge and roar 

To break in a spray of tears; 
Tears shed to blind the severed pair, 
Drifting seaward and drowning there. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A flash from a passing cloud, 
Two hearts are scathed to their inmost core, 
Are ashes and dust for ¢vermore. 
Two faces turn to the crowd, 
Masked by pride with a life-long lie, 
To hide the scars of that agony. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
An arrow at random sped, 

It has cut in twain the mystic tie 
That had bound two souls in harmony, 
Sweet Love lies bleeding or dead. 

A poisoned shaft with scarce an aim, 
Has done a mischief sad as shame. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
Alas! for the loves and lives 

So little a cause has rent apart; 

Tearing the fondest heart from heart, 
As a whirlwind rends and rives, 

Never to reunite again, 

But live and die in seeret pain, 


A frivolous word, @ sharp retort, 
Alas! that it should be so! 
The petulant speech, the careless tongue, 
Have wrought more evil, and done more wrong, 
Have brought to the world more woe, 
Then all the armies age to age 
Records on hist’ry’s blood-stained page, 








THE WIFE'S PLOT; 


OR, 
THE PRIDE OF THE HATHER- 
LEIGHS. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE moonlight slept peacefully on hill and 
dale, but on the Tors its silvery sheen was inter- 
mingled with huge black shadows, and weird 
whisperings of chilly winds, which hid among 
the folds of the hills, or crept icily along the 
moonlit peaks. In the vale of the Seven Sis- 
ters the light shone clearly, showing heath and 
rock and Druid stone in that cold, calm dis- 
tinctness which gives to the moonlit landscape 
a look of death. The shadows of the seven 
Stony Sisters lay still and solemn on the plain 
like gray phantoms struck by a wizard hand 
into an everlasting sleep. And flitting to and 
fro across their filmy, quiet shapes was a living 
shadow—the shadow of a woman, which passed 
restlessly up and down between the ranks of 
the seven dead Stony Sisters, with a heart as 
quivering and as hot as theirs was cold and 
still. They represented the unchanging past— 
the time gone, and fixed forever into stone— 
never, never to be breathed upon or altered by 
living tears or repentance or gnashing of teeth ; 
she represented the ever-changing present, 
which, like the plastic clay in the potter’s hand, 
can be molded as we will. Like bright-winged 
spirits obedient to our wish are the moments as 
they fly, but once gone, not having been sped 
on a good deed, they take the idle or the un- 
holy shape we gave them, and change to ever- 
lasting stone. 

“Will she never, never come?” said this 
restless wanderer on the hills. ‘I grow mad 
waiting for her. Perhaps she hates me—she 
ought to hate me—and she will not listen to 
my appeal. And there is no time for tears and 
prayers ; Ralph and the son I gave him come 
home to-morrow. Oh, I wish I could keep 
back the day for a thousand years !” 

Lina looked passionately up at the night sky, 
with angry tears in her eyes, and the old child- 
ish impatience flushing her face. 

“Pll sit down,” she said. ‘I’m weary of 
walking to andfro. I’m weary ofall things. I 
think I shall be glad to die.” 

Near the Seven Sisters was a long mound, 
turf-covered, and Lina sat on this, pulling at 
little tufts of heath. with her restless fingers, 
and, as she gathered them, flinging them away. 

“T am sitting on a grave,” she said. ‘The 
old tales say there were nine sisters once, but 
two were buried alive, being wickeder than the 
rest. Perhaps this is oneofthem. I lllook for 
her bones.” 

With that unthinking fancy which made her 
s child all her life, Lina pursued her foolish 
thought, pulling up heath by the roots, till she 
came to the old granite, which long ages had 
covered with verdure. Then she smiled, and 
measured the length of the fallen block with 
her eyes. 

‘It’s taller and bigger than any of the sisters 
standing up,” she said. ‘It’s a brother—the 
legend is wrong—ay, that’s it—it’s a brother to 
the Stony Sisters. It’s Ephraim—it’s Ephraim! 
It’s the coffin I foretold him for his soul. I'll 
put his name on it.” 

Laughing out loud in the moonlight, Lina 
knelt on the dewy ground, and, with the largest 
blade of her penknife, she cut ‘‘ EpHramm” in 
big letters on the turf covering the old Druid 
stone. 

‘*T have done it very well,” she said to her- 
self. ‘*When he dies, and all the little foxy 
devils seize him, to whom he belongs, they'll 
know where to bring him now.” 

She was so absorbed in her childish deed, 
that she saw nothing of the quiet figure steal- 
ing up the valley, bathed in a silvery flood of 
light the high moon. Kneeling with her 
back toward the coming figure, Lina contem- 





plated her work, and talked still with her own 
thoughts of Ephraim. 

‘“* How blind he is, with all his cunning! He 
does not see the game is played out, and all the 
stakes are in the hands of the Hatherleighs, I 
knew it the instant Ralph spoke of the marriage 
with Lord Brimblecombe. Ah! my blood is not 
too base for them now.” 

With childish exultation she laughed a little, 
then stopped with sudden tears shining in her 
eyes. 

“T am mad to laugh,” she said, * with the 
end coming on us so quickly. And it will kill 
Ralph—the good man I have deceived so long. 
That makes me desperate. I can defy Ephraim 
and the Hatherleighs now; I can fling myself 
down at their feet in my despair, and die, or I 
can throw my last chance and win—yes, win. 
Then I'll comfort my poor old pater ; I'll laugh 
at Byles a little, and die quietly, dropping like 
a tiny, withered leaf on the ripe ground, Then 
let them tell it. I only want to die in my hus- 
band’s arms, not hated, not with his angry face 
looking into my dying eyes—no, no !” she cried, 
and she shuddered, crossing her arms on her 
thin bosom tightly. ‘Ill only ask her to save 
me from that—nothing more—and it won’t be 
for long ; I am but a withered leaf. I withered 
from the day I wrote my name Hatherleigh. 
I hate their pride! Pride has done it all. How 
it shines in the moonlight. this great white 
‘Ephraim’ I’ve eut out in the turf! He'll come 
here and live in the stone, shut up forever. I 
dreamed it once, or saw it in a dream, I don’t 
know which. Yes, they'll bring him here when 
he dies, For Lucifer won’t have Byles; he 
knows him too well. It wouldn’t do even there 
to have a creature like Ephraith running loose, 
so they'll send him away to make a little oven 
to himself.” 

Pleased with this conceit, Lina laughed out 
loud, and leaned her hand upon the old fallen 
Druid stone. 

“There will be no touch on it ever more,” 
she said. ‘* When he is here it will be too hot 
then. How I must hate this reptile, that such 
queer fancies grow round his image in my 
mind! And to think that he should ever dare 
to look at Ethel! Oh, will she never, never 
come ?” 

Turning with the thought, Lina saw her close 
by, standing in the midst ot the Stone Sisters, 
with their long shadows on the grass at her 
feet, and the silvery moonlight shining whitely 
on her, making her seema spirit. Then at last 
a@ great shame seized the small, light, foolish 
woman, and sinking down upon the ground, 
she hid her face in her hands, and her sobs 
broke through the soft silence piteously. 

In a moment Ethel was kneeling by her side, 
holding her in her arms, pressing her head 
upon her shoulder, and raining kisses on her 
thin white cheek. This was the first time Lina 
Hatherleigh had felt Ethel’s kisses on her face, 
and her overloaded heart sent a cry to her lips 
which rang up through the silent hills, bitter as 
the cry of the mother in the wilderness, when 
her child was perishing for water, and she ‘“ sat 
over against him, and lifted up her voice and 
wept.” 

Af last grief spent itself a little in these vain 
tears, and Lina raised herself from the ground 
and looked shiveringly in Ethel’s face. 

“T was afraid you would not get my letter, 
or, having got it, would fear to come,” she said, 
brokenly. 

“There is nothing to fear among the quiet 
hills,” answered Ethel. “I should have obeyed 
your wish even had you bidden me go to some 
dangerous and dreadful spot.” 

“You owe me no obedience—you owe me 
nothing but hate,” interrupted Lina in a moan- 
ing voice; ‘“‘and not guessing you would be 
kind to me, I asked you to meet me here at 
night that no one might hear your bitter words, 
and no one might see my misery.” 

Her head dropped again, and her lips shook 
in the deep sobs which rose fast from her dry 
throat, 

‘Do not weep so,” said Ethel, holding her in 
her arms. ‘“ You frighten me.” 

“T want to tell you——” cried Lina, clinging 
to her. 

“No, no,” said Ethel, “tell me nothing; I 
know it all.” 

“From the Hatherleighs ?” exclaimed Lina, 
flashing up into a momentary strength. 

‘‘No, not from them,” replied Ethel ; “they 
are not aware yet that I know it. Lewis Hart- 
row told me yesterday evening on this very 
spot.” 

“So he took my money and betrayed me ?” 
said Lina, hurriedly. ° 

Ethel blushed at her words, and tears of 
shame started to her eyes. 

“He did not take the money,” she said ; “I 
have it in my keeping to give back to you. I 
was dutiful to him, thinking him my father, and 
he was so grateful that ”—tears stopped her 
voice a moment, then she went on more 
bravely—“ that, bidding me farewell yesterday 
in this wild place, he burst out into sudden 
weeping like a child, and asked me if I had not 
thought it strange that he had never given me 
a word of affection or even touched my hand? 
I answered ‘yes,’ sorrowfully ; for it is true I 
had thought him very hard. Then he cried 
out there was a reason for it, and he was not 
worthy of a touch of mine, and he would not 
cheat me of a child’s love a moment longer. 
‘This is the cruelest thing I have ever done,’ 
he said, ‘to let a lady like you believe me her 
father, and show me a daughter’s kindness. 
But I hated the Hatherleighs, and fancied it 
would please me to see how things were stand- 
ing over here. I was mistaken. I am cut to 
the heart through your kindness, and I'll wrong 
them no more.’ Then he told me a strange 
tale, which would have seemed a madness to 
me if I had not staid at Hatherleigh ; but as I 
listened, I felt he spoke the truth, and all I had 
lately heard and misunderstood became clear 
to me. It was then he gave me the money 
you had sent him, and I made him promise not 
to utter a word to any one of the story he had 
told me.” 





“But you told it yourself at Hatherleigh 
when you went back ?” said Lina. 

“No, no; how could I?” answered Ethel, 
breaking suddenly into tears. ‘* How could I 
speak to that dying, broken-hearted man, and 
tell him I knew I had Ralph’s place, Ralph’s 
name and inheritance? Oh, mine is a cruel, 
cruel place indeed !” 

The foolish woman, who had played with 
human love as with a toy, listened with a dim 
sense on her of the might and strength of the 
wrong she had done. 

“T never thought this would grow so big and 
dreadful,” she said, piteously. ‘It seemed 
such a little thing to do, and so easy. It made 
Ralph happy, and they rang the bells at Hather- 
leigh fer joy. Don’t hate me; don’t think me 
so terribly wicked. I am not that. I should 
never have thought of it but for the Hather- 
leigh pride, which stung me every day, think- 
ing me too mean and small to revenge myself; 
and even for that I would not have done it, 
but ”—and here she came close to Ethel, and 
clinging to her with both her fragile arms, she 
leaned upon her, weeping—* but I thought my 
own child was dead, ana I could not bear that 
grief, or endure to tell it to Ralph, and let him 
go to sea heart-sick with disappointment. I 
had waited and hoped ten years. You, with 
your girl's heart, cannot guess the pain of being 
childless, or imagine the bitterness of the fear 
that fell npon me, when I fancied my hope was 
gone, I had fever when Hester's boy was born, 
and there seemed no chance of my little one’s 
life, and Hester was so full of hatred to the 
Hatherleighs, that she lost no time in sending a 
message to my husband, saying he had a son. 
‘If your child lives and is a boy, there is no 
harm done,’ she said to me; ‘so don’t fret your 
life away ! for I cried bitterly, Ethel ; it was so 
hard to wait and hope for ten years, and then 
take a stranger's infant for my own. I was 
getting better of the fever when you were born ; 
but I was so weak, and you so weak, that for 
days your little life seemed only flickering into 
death ; and though I loved you, I could not 
bear the thought of going home childless. And 
so time slipped on, and things grew fixed some- 
how as they were; but I never creamed they 
would grow and swell to such a load of pain as 
lies now upon our hearts. It seemed to me 
then that I had not done much harm. I had 
given joy to my father and my husband, and 
the Hatherleighs had forgiven him his marriage 
at last. I knew how he had felt the estrange- 
ment, and how for years he had looked for the 
birth of a son to reconcile all differences, and 
so when I had a happy letter from him, I kissed 
you and wished you good-by for ever. I 
fancied I should not feel it much, but when I 
heard of the wreck and believed you were 
drowned, my heart told me which babe I was 
the mother of. I had made Hester promise to 
give you to Philip Dalton, and the shock to me 
was terrible when I saw his name an‘ his wife’s 
among the lost. I loved you then, Ethel ; but I 
have loved Ralph since, and he is the treasure 
of your father’s heart. Oh, don’t kill him with 
grief! Show mercy to your wretched mother 
and to poor Raiph if you can.” 

“There is nothing I will not do,” answered 
Ethel, trembling very much, *‘to save you, and 
Ralph, and my father, from sorrow. I will go 
away and never ask for love or pity, and I will 
die before I will take Ralph’s lands.” 

Lina accepted this sacrifice eagerly. 

“This is what I came to ask you,” she cried. 
“ Keep back the Hatherleighs from hurting me. 
Don’t let them tetl my husband ; he would hate 
me, and his heart would break over his love for 
Ralph. See, Ethel! I shall not live long, and I 
only ask to die with my husban’s arms about 
me, and his kind eyes looking on me to the last. 
Then, when I am gone, let the Hatherleighs 
give you your rightful place ; let them throw 
all the disgrace and shame they will upon my 
grave, and let them make Ralph Hartrow a 
beggar.” 

The selfishness of this cry, coming from her 
small heart, only struck Ethel’s larger nature 
with pity, while her generous love for Ralph 
filled her with courage and high resolve. 

“Have no fear,” she said; ‘* go back to your 
home in peace. I will never be acknowledged 
by the Hatherleighs while you live; no, nor 
afier your death, unless they consent to all my 
wishes. For years I have believed myself the 
daughter of a poor, despised man—one of the 
world’s worst outcasts, for whom it has no pity 
—it will be no grief, no shame to me to keep 
that position, but it would kill Ralph Hather- 
leigh. I give him that name still, I will always 
give itto him. I will not rob him of the name 
or of the inheritance. No entreaty, no argu- 
ment Mrs. Hatherleigh can use, shall change 
me. I throw in my iot with the wanderer, 
Lewis Hartrow, from this day henceforth, and 
I will call myself by his name. Will this do ?— 
will this be enough? Or shall I go to Australia 
with him, if he is happy enough to escape from 
England ? I will do that if it will make you and 
Ralph happier.” 

‘*O Heaven have mercy ! have mercy on me !” 
cried Lina, rocking herself to and fro in her 
agony. ‘How can I let you do this, Ethel? 
No, no, that would be too much! Hartrow will 
be in prison soon; you must stay with Mr. 
Dalton.” 

Then she caught at her daughter’s hand, 
holding it tightly, while she gazed into her 
face. 

“Tell me,” she said, “that I have been 
wicked and cruel ; utter some reproach ; your 
silence kills me !” 

“ The cruelty falls on Ralph, not on me,” said 
Ethel, in a broken voice ; ‘‘ and it has wounded 
old Mr. Hatherleigh to the heart. He loves the 
grandson you sent him, and he looks on me 
with coldness, if not hate. That love will help 
‘me now to save you all from sorrow.” 

‘Heaven grant it may!” answered Lina, “TI 
knew he’d like the boy; that is why I left him 
at Hatherleigh when I went to Italy.” 

She thought nothing of these careless words, 
or of the cruelty of her deed ; but Ethel’s heart 
beat fast against her side, and she drew her hand 





away from her mother’s. Lina shrank at this 
as if she had received a blow. 

**T was sure you would hate me!” she cried, 
brokenly. ‘ But if you knew what a poor, little, 
foolish, weak thing I am, you would not detest 
me utterly. And I have suffered a good deal— 
I have indeed. I am afraid I take away your 
lover from you, and you can’t forgive me that. 
I suppose if you keep your word with me, and 
refuse to let the Hatherleighs acknowledge you, 
your marriage with Lord Brimblecombe will be 
broken off. Oh, I wish I were dead! then you 
cou.d take your grand Jover and be happy, and 
poor Ralph could go adrift across the sea, with 
his wretched father, Lewis Hartrow.” 

“Have I not said I will not permit this?” 


asked Ethel, as her voice shook with emotion, 
““T love Ralph better than my life. I cannot-— 
will not steal his name, his inheritance, and the 


hearts of the Hatherleighs from him. He will 
hate meas it iswhen he knowsthe truth. Have 
some pity on me!—do not accuse we wrong- 
fully.” 

* And you love Ralph ?” cried the astonished 
Lina. 

She was so small-hearted that there was a 
ring of disappointment in her tone. It had 
pleased her to think that Ethel would be Lady 
Coryton some day. 

“T hope you are glad that Ralph ‘s all the 
world to me,” said Ethel, quietly, “and that 
I am resolved that he shall have Hatherleigh.” 

‘But you can marry so well if you will,” said 
Lina; ‘‘and the Hartrows d 

““T am a Hartrow,” returned Ethel, firmly. 
‘¢T have been a Hartrow one-and-twenty years, 
If the blood of all the Hartrows were in my 
veins it could not make me one of them more 
than I am. Let the Hatherleighs understand 
that I, their descendant, am the scapegoat to 
bear all their sins against these poor outcasts, 
who lived upon their land hated and uncared 
for. I will suffer what I have to suffer. I will 
take the hate and contumely heaped upon the 
Hartrow name ; through me it comes back upon 
the Hatherleighs, and is atoned for. It shall 
never touch Kalph; neither the sin, nor the 
poverty, nor the shame of the Hartrows shall 
ever wound his pride or his heart, He is the 
Hatherleigh ; I am the poor girl. And as for 
marriage, I will never marry a man of noble 
name. When you can be pained no more by his 
knowing the truth, and Ralph hears it, I will 
put my hand in his, if he will have it so ; but, if 
he hates me, then I will be no man’s wife.” 

She could not keep her tears back now, and 
her clasp on Lina’s fragile hand was hot and 
painful. The poor little hysterical creature 
cried with her; she could give her no other 
comfort. 

“T think I can trust to you,” she said, still 
thinking of herself. ‘*You will not let them 
hurt me, for Ralph’s sake. I know you said last 
night you were Hartrow’s daughter, although 
you knew then you were not,” 

** Lewis Hartrow would have broken his word 
to mein his anger,” said Ethel. ‘I staid his 
speech by what I said, and I am his daughter in 





thought and feeling. I could not let him strike © 


down Ralph at a blow. You are shivering with 
cold ; let me take you home.” 

“T shall rely on you,” said Lina, clinging to 
her as they went down through the rough, des- 
olate road. ‘“Ishall live no more in dread of 
Ephraim Byles. Has he ever dared to threaten 
you?” 

‘“¢ He dares scarcely to speak to me,” answered 
Ethel. “Do not fear that he will venture to 
cross my path. He has thrown out vague hints 
at times, but I have never heeded them.” 

The way was strewn with heath-blossoms, 
purple and pink, and pearly white, and the dew 
was shining in their tiny bells like diamonds, 
and the morning mists were floating in the air, 
when Ethel stood in the shadow of the Tors, 
and watched the wheels of the pony-chaise in 
which Lina Hatherleigh was driving home with 
a lightened heart. 

“She did not ask if Lewis Hartrow was safe,” 
thought Ethel, sighing. ‘I fear she only cared 
to know that he had promised me silence, and 
that he was gone from Hatherleigh.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX,. 


‘Mr. HATHERLEIGH,” said Ethel, timidly, 
‘may I speak to yon ?” : 

The old man was dozing in his armchair, and 
raising his drooping head, he regarded her 
angrily. 

‘** Am I never to have any peace ?” he asked, 
“ Waking or sleeping, is your face to be always 
before my eyes? There, say what you like, and 
then leave me. Why did they bring you here? 
You are nothing to me—nothing.” 

“T am going away,” said Ethel, hurriedly. 
“T am come to ask you this: May I go away 
for ever, and never trouble Hatherleigh again ?” 

“What do you mean?” he asked, rousing 
himself, and looking at her curiously, 

“T mean that my father—that is, Mr. Dalton 
—will be here to-morrow,” replied Ethel ; ‘‘ and 
I wish to leave Hatherleigh with him at once— 
I wish to relieve you of the pain of my presence. 
I think my stay here is cruel to you. Will you 
let me go ?” 

“No,” he answered, abruptly. ‘You must 
stay and see this played out. Mrs, Hatherleigh 
has things to tell you to-morrow, after she has 
geen her son.” 

“T cannot hear them,” said Ethel, quietly. 
“And nothing she can say will change my life 
or my determination.” 

“Speak plainly!” he cried out, in a fierce 
tone. ‘I have had enough of enigmas.” 

The girl came close to him and knelt down by 
his side. 

“Do not hate me,” she said, in her gentle 
voice. ‘I cannot help all this wrong. I want 
to do my best to make it right. I have thought 
myself the child of a poor, despised man ; I can- 
not turn my thoughts now into another channel; 
I cannot force my life into another shape. What 
Iam at heart I must ever remain. Let me go 
away with Mr. Dalton, and send for your grand- 
son, Ralph.” 
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She leant her head upon his knee, and waited 
for his answer. She had moved him to a little 
love at last, and his hand trembled as he laid it 
on her glossy halr, 

“So you have guessed the truth ?” he said. 

“Not guessed it,” she answered. “ Lewis 
Hartrow told me. Oh, Mr Hatherleigh 4d 

‘You may say grandfather if you will,” he 
interposed ; “I can bear it from you now.” 

“No, no,” said Ethel; “let Ralph say it— 
only Ralph. Oh, Mr. Hatherleigh, give him 
pack his place—give him Hatherleigh—name 
and lands, and all you wish in your heart to give 
him.” 

‘ You are changed,” said the old squire, still 
trembling; ‘a little while ago you said I 
should be unjust if I gave Hatherleigh to a 
Hartrow.” 

‘‘T did not know then what I said,” she cried, 
eagerly. ‘I retract all that. I say now it 
would be cruel and dreadful to strike Ralph out 
of your will or out of your heart. And itisI 
who am the Hartrow. Iam indeed.” 

“T think you are a Hatherleigh,” he an- 
swered, stroking her hair; ‘every word you 
say stamps you a Hatherleigh.” 

“You shall not say that,” she returned, stead- 
ily, ‘for every feeling and every thought of 
mine takes shape from my supposed, not my 
real parentage ; therefore, I am a Hartrow, and 
I speak asa Hartrow: If is Ralph who is the 
Hatherleigh. Believe me, it is indeed. I am 
not fit for the place Mrs. Hatberleigh would 
give me, and I will not have 't. Iwill go home 
with my adopted father, anc keep the position 
to which I belong.” 

‘My dear,” said Mr. Hatherleigh, calling her 
so for the first time, “I fear your generous wish 
cannot be fulfilled. Duty is nobler even than 
love. I love Ralph, but you are my grandchild; 
I cannot rob you.” 

Ethel wept when she beard this. 

‘You do not rob me,” she cried ; “it is Ralph 
whom you rob, You crush his spirit, you wound 
his pride, you break his heart, if you do this 
cruel thing.” 

‘¢] Know all that,” he answered, sorrowfully. 
“Tt is asad, wicked business, but none of my 
doing, child. I only have to suffer for it.” 

“Listen to me,” pleaded Ethel, eagerly. 
“You do no wrong in giving Ralph your lands. 
He has your love—he is your true grandchild— 
leave him Hatherleigh, and let this secret be 
buried for ever. Spare him the agony of know- 
ing the truth, spare yourself the pain of telling 
it. Don’t wrench from his heart the love rooted 
in it by growth and years, and all the memories 
of his life. Think what you suffered yourself 
when that wrench came to you, and be merciful 
to him, and save him from the sharp anguish of 
such a stroke.” 

Mr. Hatiherleigh trembled very much as she 
finished, with her streaming eyes looking into 
his eyes, and her hands clasped on his hand. 

‘“T have thought of all these things,” he said, 
sadly. ‘*I know the sudden overthrow of all 
his habits of thought, all his rooted affections, 
all his hopes. may make a madman of him, or 
crush him into helplessness ; but the time is 
come when I can hold off the blow from him no 
longer ; it must fall when I die. And I will ex- 
plain ail the facts to my son Ralph, to-morrow, 
that he may know me just, and respect my 
memory when I am gone.” 

‘* You care, then, for his filial esteem and his 
respect,” continued Ethel, passionately, ‘‘ and 
yet, for the sake of your so-called justice, you 
will pluck up all filial love from Ralph’s heart, 
and make him despise the mother he has hon- 
ored all his life. Remember, too, that having 
the hates and prejudices which the Hatherleighs 
have given him, he loathes and shrinks from 
the father on whom you thrust him, and you 
crush him into self-contempt by telling him he 
isa Hartrow. But this is not the case with me. 
You wound no feeling of mine when you let me 
remain the daughter of Lewis Hartrow. I have 
been used to that thought so long, and I am not 
used to those ideas of birth, and wealth, and 
ancestry, which are the very springs of Ralph’s 
character. I belong to the poor, the suffering, 
the outcast ; I cannot cast in my lot with the 
rich.” 

She ceased, with a deep flush on her fair 
cheeks, and generous tears in her loving eyes. 
Her aged listener drew her toward him, and 
kissed her. 

‘You have won me,” he said. ‘I feared you 
were like your mother, child, and I hated you 
for the sake of Lina Spence. Weil, well, we are 
full of hatreds and prejudices to our life’s end. 
‘Tis a motley world—and even the truest metal 
has some alloy in it. God help us! We must 
be tried in the furnace before we can come out 
pure. There, there, we'll find a remedy for this 
‘sorrow, ifwecan. Are you satisfied?” . 

“No,” answered Ethel, bravely. ‘I am 
grateful for your kindness to me, but I want a 
promise from you not to destroy Ralph’s peace. 
I want a promise of pity and forgiveness for his 
mother, who is also my mother. I want a 
promise that you will respect the happiness of 
husband and wife, and not make your daughter- 
in-law an outcast from your son’s love. Having 
obstinately kept the secret so long, you must 
let it die forever. You cannot do the great 
wrong now of telling it.” 

“It is no secret,” said Mr. Hatherleigh. 
“ Augusta knows it, and her nephew, Arthur, 
whom she wants you to marry, and my son, 
Ernest, Will these keep silent, think you, if I 
die silent ? or, will they let me disinherit my 
grandchild for a Hartrow ?” 

Ethel had grown very pale, but she rose from 
her knees, and stood before him white and 
resolute, 

“T will not be your grandchild,” she an- 
swered. “I will neither take the lands of 
Hatherleigh nor the name, and Lord Brimble- 
combe will not marry me, norI him. Tell Mrs, 
Hatherleigh and Lady Augusta and your son 
what I say, and you will see they will no longer 
be so anxiou, to have you acknowledge me.” 

“You think A would like to see her 
nephew curiched, snd Mrs. Hatherleigh would 








be pleased to see her granddaughter ‘ennobled. 
Is that it ?” he asked. 

Ethel kept silent, and he continued the theme 
himeelf. 

** Ah,” he said,” we all have mixed motives 
for what we do, and the best of us dare not 
analyze the secret springs of their best deeds. 
Let it pass. See here, child: you once said 
a Hatherleigh could not wed a Hartrow. Do 
you say ¢£o still ?” 

** No, no,” said Ethel, and her face and neck 
were one deep blush. 

“Then be content,” returned the squire, 
“and trust in me. I am seeking mercy for 
myself; I'll not refuse it to Lina Spence. Now 
go and tell Mrs. Hatherleigh all you have said 
tome. Let her know you refuse an old name, 
and wealth, ad honor, and you cast in your 
lot with those who seem to you to be your own 
people.” 

Ethel went tremblingly, for Mrs. Hatherleigh 
was harder to deal with than her husband. 





CHAPTER XL, 


THERE was great excitement in Coryton: 
Mr. Spence, the lawyer, was shaken in his 
mind. He was queer, he was odd—in fact, his 
reason was gone : he was making wills all day, 
giving and bequeathing his property to some 
unknown individual. Rumors of this, and of 
Captain Hatherleigh’s return, and_of the old 
squire’s joy to see his son again, floated through 
the little quiet town, troubling it into unwonted 
agitation, People caught Byles at corners of 
streets, and asked him for news. He was sud- 
denly an important personage to all the world. 
He was Mr. Byles now—Mr. Spence’s partner, 
and many wise heads began to see what a 
circumspect, trustworthy man he was, and how 
justly high he must have stood in his master’s 
estimation, and how it was quite by his own 
merits he had risen to be partner in that office 
which he had first entered as general slave and 
errand boy. 

“Yes, it was true,” Byles said. ‘Mr. Spence 
was a little shaken, but he would soon be all 
right again, no doubt. It was a mere nothing.” 

Byles cautiously gave the same answer at the 
office ; but, as day by day went by, and the 
promised amendment never came, people began 
to understand that they would never see the 
hard, sharp, clever attorney in his old place 
again. Then the truth was whispered about 
that Mr. Spence was a wreck. He had even 
turned good-natured. He gave coppers to 
beggars, and listened to a tale of distress— 
listened, but forgot instantly, before the tale 
was ended; for the sharp brain, once so full of 
quips, and cranks, and learned precedents, was 
a blank now, from which all memorics were 
wiped away. 

Lina beheld the ruin with dry eyes, but with 
a deeper hate toward Byles than ever she had 
felt yet. 

“‘In his greedy selfishness he has not even 
spared this old man,” she said to herself, 
bitterly. ‘‘How much less will he spare me ?” 

Nevertheless, in the evening of this first day 
of her father’s sorrow, as she sat watching him, 
trem! lingly expecting Ralph and her husband, 
hope and comfort reached her in a few penciled 
lines from Ethel. They assured her she had 
wrung a promise from Mr. and Mrs. Hather- 
leigh to defer all revelation of the truth until 
after death; nevertheless, they hoped she 
would spare them allogether the pain of this, 
by confessing the fraud herself to her husband. 

“No, never,” said Lina, energetically, as she 
tore the note into tiny shreds. “Iam not a 
woman to apply red-hot pincers to my own 
flesh. If Byles remains quiet, and these Hather- 
leighs keep their promise t) me, I am safe.” 

Ethel had added that she believed Mr. Hather- 
leigh’s will was so framed, tiiat even at his 
death this would not betray to his son and to 
Ralph the true state of their mutual position 
toward each other. Lina smiled when she read 
this, and looked down upon her little, thin, 
wasted hands. 

‘*T shall not live till then,” she said. ‘My 
dear old pater, you have been my only, my true 
friend, I'll go when you go, and the Hather- 
leighs may do as they will then.” 

The old lawyer gave her a weary look, and 
his enfeebled brain sought painfully for strength. 

‘There’s something I ought to do,” he said, 
with his hand upon his forehead. ‘Fetch 
Byles to witness my will. I must sign it before 
I go to bed to-night. I can’t sleep till I’ve 
done it. IfI die, Ralph won’t have a penny.” 

Then he wandered off into childishness, and 
wondered friends had not come to see him, 
whose graves had been green a score of years. 

It was a melancholy home that welcomed 
Ralph and Captain Hatherleigh that night. In 
the morning the sailor went to the Hall, and 
saw his father, and heard words of kindness 
ahd good-will and deep affection for Ralph. 
The next day, as he and the young man were 
going up the park, they met a messenger com- 
ing down them. The old squire was gone! He 
had been found deaf in his armchair by the 
sunny window. He had passed away tranquilly 
in sleep. 

* * 2 * * 

The will was drawn by the family solicitor, 
and dated somt three weeks before the testa- 
tor’s decease. Captain Hatherleigh listened to 
its perusal in silent indignation and amazement, 
but Ralph certainly felt no surprise. In it the 
squire left Hatherleigh to his widow for her life, 
then to his eldest son for his life; but at his 
death it was to go to that person or persons 
whom Mrs. Hatherleigh might have appointed 
in her will. Thus the disposal of the whole 
real estate of her busband lay absolutely in her 
hands, together with all the furniture, plate, 
pictures, heirlooms, carriages, and horses now 
at Hatherleigh. All other personal property 
was disposed of in small legacies, including tvo 
thousand pounds left to Milly. Under marriage- 
settlements there was a charge on the estate 
of a thousand pounds a-year, to be paid to the 
Reverend Ernest Hatherleigh, to be continued 
to his wife should sLe survive bim, and, until 





his mother’s death, Captain Hatherleigh’s pres- 
ent allowance of eight hundred pounds a-year 
was to be augmented to fifteen hundred pounds. 
There was no mention whatever of Ralph in the 
will. In a codicil, however, added only two 
days before his death, the testator so far re- 
voked that clause of his will relating to Mrs. 
Hatherleigh’s power of devising the estate, that 
he refused her permission to make Ethel, the 
adopted daughter of Philip Dalton, her heiress, 
unless the said Ethel married Ralph, the re- 
puted son of Ralph and Caroline Hatherleigh, 
and they then both consented to retain the 
name of Hatherleigh. 

In this codicil Ralph fancied he perceived his 
zrandfather’s affection and feeble will strug- 
gling through the coercion in which he was 
held, and breaking partially free from the cruel 
influence of his wife. To Captain Hatherleigh 
the codicil and the will itself seemed both so 
unjust and so eccentric, that he could only 
dcem them the emanation of an enfeebled 
brain, or of a mind so weakened by age and 
disease, that it yielded at once to the machina- 
tions of others, 

Captain Hatherleigh left Hatherleigh silent 
and angry, refusing to grant to his mother the 
interview she prayed for. 

** Who is this Miss Dalton ?” ho said to Ralph, 
as they went homeward. 

‘* She is the niece of Mr. Dalton, the painter,” 
returned Ralph ; “she is the daughter of his 
sister, Hester Hartrow.” 

“And of Lewis Hartrow, who was convicted 
of manslaughter, and transported for life,” said 
Captain Hatherleigh. ‘I would rather see you 
lose ten Hatherleighs than marry the daughter 
of such a man, My poor father never wished 
such a@ marriage to take place. Knowing you 
would not consent to it, he made that codicil 
with the intention of balking my mother’s mad 
desire to make that girl her heiress. She must 
be a low, designing, crafty girl. Better endure 
poverty, Ralph, than take such a wife as that.” 

Ralph’s brain thought with his father’s, but 
his heart was at war with his reason, and the 
struggle in his soul was very sore. The evi- 
dence against Ethel seemed to be overwhelm- 
ing, crushing his love, or forcing him to con- 
temn himself for cherishing it ; and his pride and 
horor shrunk from the thought of seeking her 
with a hal!-heart and the suspicion of worldly 
breed in his suit. Moreover, Hatherleigh was 
his rightfully, and it would be a shame to him 
to take it from the hands of a girl who had 
stolen it from him treacherously, and who 
would accept him only for the sake of money, 
to avoid the loss of the fortune she knew Mrs. 
Hatherleigh intended to give her. That his 
grandmother was resolved on this, he never 
doubted; neither did he doubt that Ethel 
would now accept him. During the few min- 
utes they had stood in the same room together 
at Hatherleigh, he had been conscious of a 
change in her manner toward him, which an- 
gered him when he heard the codicil read. He 
thought he saw in this a reason for her shy, 
troubled look, and for the anxious gaze in her 
dark eyes. Perhaps, too, she was regretting 
Lord Brimblecombe, and lamenting the self-will 
and feeble attempt of an old man to do justice, 
which prevented her from marrying her lover 
except with the loss of Hatherleigh. ; 

‘*] think as you do, father,” he said, after a 
short and bitter silence. a Every feeling of 
honor and of pride that I possess revolts at the 
idea of marrying Lewis Hartrow’s daughter to 
gain back ai inheritance wnjustly taken from 
me. My poor grandfather meant well, but the 
thing is impossible.” 

“You have spoken the right word, lad,” said 
Captain Hatherleigh, grasping his hand. ‘We 
Hatherleighs marry for love, not for money ; 
and we choose honest wives— uot women who, 
like cats, steal to hearths not their own, to see 
what they can pilfer,. My moth: must be in 
her dotage. Let us ride on faster.” 

Watching both their faces with eager trem- 
bling, Lina listened to the story they had to tell 
while her tears fell copiously. Till a few weeks 
ago she had dreamed of this day with triumph ; 
now she was thankful that mercy was shown 
her, and a city of refuge was granted her in 
her husband’s love till death should come and 
release her from her remorse and her broken 
dreams. The other day she had thought to die 
first, but it was the old man who was the first 
to go, and she would be the second. Alas, it 
was not so written in that book of fate which 
she could not read. 








A Dovste Lirz.—The Archbishdp of Bor- 
deaux thus describes a case of somnambulism in a 
young minister: He was in the habit of writing ser- 
mons when asleep, and although a card was placed 
between his eyes and the notebvok, he continued to 
write vigorously. After he had written a page re- 
quiring correction, a piece of blank paper of the ex- 
act size was substituted for his own manuscript, and 
on that he made the corrections in the precise situa- 
tion which they would have occupied on the original 
page. A very astonishing part of this is that which 
relates to his writing mugjc in his sleeping state, 
which it is said he did w rfect precision. He 
asked for certain things, and saw and heard such 
things, but only such 8 as bore directly upon the 
subject of his thoughts, He detected the decelt when 
water was given to him in the place of brandy which 
he asked for. Finally, he knew nothing of all that 
had transpired when he awoke, but in his next par- 
oxysin he remembered all accurately—and so lived a 
double life, a phenomenon which is said to be univer- 
sal in all the cases of exalted somnambulism. 


Tue Cow-Trrz.—On the parched side of a 
rock on the mountains of Venezuela grows a tree 
with dry and leathery foliage, its large, woody roots 
scarcely penetrating into the ground. For several 
months in the year its leaves are not moistened by a 
shower—its branches look as if they were dead and 
withered ; but, when the trunk is bored, a bland and 
nourishing milk flows from it. It is at sunrise that 
the vegetable fountain flows most freely. At that 
time the blacks and natives are seen coming from all 
parts, provided with large bowls to receive the milk, 
which grows yellow and thickens at its surface. 
Some empty their vessels on the Boe while others 
carry them to their children. One imagines he sees 
the ily of a shepherd who is distributing the milk 
pH flock. It is named the pato de vaca, or cow- 





NEWS BREVITIES. 
~ Smve-Srve now contains 1,400 prisoners. 
MirTRaILLEvses are manufactured at Troy, 


Tre Paris newspapers are now published 
half-size. 

Tur death penalty has been abolished in 
Holland. 


Tue census of Savannah shows a population 
of 28,000. 

Sr. Domrnco is quite blue over a small in- 
digo crop. 

Tuey are trying wooden pavement at Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 


Tere are 12,784 Free Masons in Cen- 
necticut. 


American flags are now largely manufag- 
tured in Paris. 


Kansas Crry has just had a first-class Span- 
ish bull-fight, 


Aut the conductors on the Erie Railroad 
are married men. 


Tue cotton-crop of last year is valued at 
over $325,000,000. 


Tne male population of Iowa is 40,000 in 
excess of the female. 


In.1ots presents a local preacher one hun- 
dred and three years old. 


Sr. Louis arrests its gamblers for vagrancy, 
and fines them $500 each. e 


Tue steam power employed in this country 
is equal to 120,000,000 men. 


Tne annual consumption of beer in Fort 
Wayne is over 100,000 barrels, 


Tue Chinese converts to Christianity preach 
in the streets of San Francisco. 


Commerce in the West Indies is paralyzed 
on account of the European war. 


Scar.et Fever, of a very malignant type, is 
raging fearfully at Dundee, Mich. 


Tur beer drank in the United States in one 
year costs the drinkers $21,000,000. 


Tne number of Jews serving in the German 
armies amounts to upward of 30,000. 


Axton, Ill., naturalized a colored man the 
other day who was born in Scotland. 


Tre total organized military strength of 
Pennsylvania is 13,000 men and officers, 


Nearty all the towns along the Hudson 
River are visited with fever this autumn. 


Tue average weekly mortality at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., last month, was seventy-three. 


A prosect for laying another telegraph cable 
from England to America is announced. 


Tne shipments of Texas cattle over the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad average 1,500 per day. 


Tue old wharves at La Crosse, Wis,, have 
been condemned, and new ones are to be built. 


Tue St. Ignatius Jesuit College at Chicago 
has already cost the trustees upward of $200,000. 


A TWO-LEGGED colt is one of the principal 
attractions in the county fair at Schenectady, N. Y. 


A Kansas iarmer recently got up in his 
sleep and plowed two acres of ground before he woke 
up. 

Awn accurate estimate shows that each In- 
dian in the United States costs the Government $350 
annually. 


Tue Grand Hotel lost seventy servants in 
consquence of the decree ordering all Germans to 
leave Paris. 


La Crossz, Wis., lately spent six hundred 
one to have sawdust put upon two of its principal 
stree! 


A woman in Cincinnati last week attempted 
to poison four of her children by putting verdigris in 
their coffee. 


Sovrn Carorina papers say that there was 
never known @ more sickly season in that State than 
the present. 

A FARMER in Pinewood, Hickman County, 


Tenn., has been madea raving maniac by the bite of a 
rattlesnake. 


In Detroit, 16,950 children attend day- 
schools of all kinds, and 12,115 are enrolled in S: 
bath-schools. 

Tue Presbyterians of Ithaca, N. Y., are 
considering the question of woman’s right to vote in 
church councils. 

New Oreans complains of a glut in the 
tobacco market, owing to the war having prevented 
foreign purchases, 


A woman eighty years old, and probably the 
oldest female in the city, voted at the recent election 
in Cheyenne, Wy. 


Tue Democrats in Maryland are trying. to 


secure a part of the negro vote. It is said to vary 
from 25,000 to 35,000. 


Tuere are over fifty miles of ditches for 
irrigating purposes within a space of five miles square 
around Los Angelos, Cal. 


Over 500,000 small trees, mostly mountain 
cottonwoods, have been set out in Denver, Col., 
within the past three years. : 

On the 12th of October seven encampments 
and nineteen lodges of Odd Fellows, of Essex County, 
are to visit Lawrence, Mass, 


Farrsautt has the largest population of any 


inland town in the State of Minnesota—4,025. Ro- 
chester is next, and has 150 less. 


Tuere is a project on foot to build a rail- 
road from Me rey Mich., to join the Grand Trunk 
near Romeo, in the same State. 


Tue cotton crop in several districts of 
Georgia has been seriously damaged by rust, particu- 
larly where guano has been used, 


Warwick, Western Massachusetts, at a re- 
cent town meeting, voted unanimously in favor of a 
return to the district school system. 

Tue new salt well at Terre Haute, Ind., al- 


though now 1,475 feet deep, is to be sunk an additional 
125 feet before the brine is analyzed. 


‘Tne bottom-lands in the vicinit 
du Chien are overflowed, ow’ to the hi 
the Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers. 


Li oe = bridges on the Hudson 
River road between this olty and Tro: being 
replaced by bendseune ir0n areal. 7 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF STRAS- 
BOURG. 


WE furnish our readers in this issue a bird’s- 
eye view of Strasbourg, including its | forti- 
fications, bastions, ramparts, a portion of the 
river Ill, and the roads, rail and military, lead. 
ing to and from it.’ The heroic defense of 
Strasbourg by General Uhrich against the large 
and admirably organized Prussian army under 
General Werder, who has perhaps the finest 
artillery train in Europe, has challenged the ad- 
miration of the whole world, and will live in 
the annals of history as long as dash and daring, 
whole-souled gallantry and patriotism have a 
place in men’s hearts. 

Strasbourg is a place of great military im- 
portance to France, being the only barrier be- 
tween that country and Germany on the Lower 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE CITY OF STRASBOURG, FRANCE. 


Rhine, and serving as a basis of operations for 
the Frencharmy. Strasbourg isa city of 80,000 
population, besides a garrison of 30,000 men, 
making in all 110,000 souls, for whom provisions 
for six months is stored in the public granaries, 
The river Ill divides it into two parts, inter- 
sected in turn by canals fed from the river. 
The whole country around can be flooded at a 
moment’s notice by sluice-gates. It was for- 
merly connected with Kehl, on the opposite 
side of the Rhine, by an immense iron bridge, 
which was destroyed a few weeks ago. 

The fortifications were designed by Vauban, 
the celebrated architect of Louis XIV., and 
form a triangle, consisting of bastioned ram- 
parts and numerous outworks, and entered by 
seven gates. At its eastern extremity is a 
strong pentagonal citadel. Thecityis generally 





well built, and has numerous manufactories of 


cotton, woolen, and silk fabrics, canvas, jew- 
elry, buttons, clocks (of which the celebrated 
astronomical clock is considered to be the finest 
piece of mechanism in the world), cutlery ; 
musical, mathematical, and other instruments. 
It also has tanneries and breweries, for which 
it is especially famed. 

Strasbourg is a bishop’s see, the seat of a 
chamber of commerce, societies of agriculture 
and arts, faculties of law, medicine, pharmacy, 
arts, letters, etc., a mint, and a cannon foundry. 
It has also a magnificent arsenal, the largest 
and finest in France, and a public library con- 
taining 130,000 volumes. It is connected by 
steamer with London, Basle, and Rotterdam, 
and railroads are in operation between it and 
Paris, and other large cities in the north and 
west. It has also an extensive transit trade 
with Germany, Switzerland, North Italy, and 























Western Europe. It has a chemical manufac. 
tory, copper and iron forges, distilleries, soap 
factories, and a large book-selling trade. Its 
patés de foies gras have become proverbial 

Strasbourg Cathedral, of which we gave an 
illustration last week, is one of the oldest 
churches in Europe, and is the most celebrated 
specimen of Gothic architecture extant. 

Strasbourg, then, is a strategical point of no 
mean importance, and a picture of it at this 
time will be very acceptable to our readers, 
who are doubtless watching the final scenes of 
this great drama as they unfold themselves to 
their anxious gaze. 

On an inside page will be found a topograph- 
ical_map of Strasbourg and its fortifications, 
which, in connection with our admirable view 
of the city proper and surrounding country, 
should be studied by the reader. 





THE BATTLE—PREPARING THE DEAD FOR BURIAL,—SEE PAGE 55, 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 








THE HOUSE OF HOHENZOLLERN. 


Tae House of Hohenzollern, which, to-day 
makes so much noise in Europe, and menaces alj 
nations by its ambitious projects, is of Suabian origin. 
In leaving the town of Hechidgen, watered by a 
tributary of the Neckar, the traveler who directs his 
steps southward toward Berlingen, sees rising on his 
left a conical-shaped hill, on the summit of which is 
situated a castle of feudal proportions. That is the 
cradle of the house of Zollern, called Hohen or high 
Zollern, on account of the elevation of the ancient 
manor. This castle, which gave its name to the royal 
house of Prussia, was built about the year 980, A. D. 
The petty nobles to whom it served as a residence, 
lived for a long time in obscurity, and became divided 
into three branches, that of Franconia, whence has 
issued the royal house of Prussia, and those of Hech- 
ingen and Sigmaringen, who remained stationary. 
The two latter have played but an insignificant rdéle 
in history, but the line of Franconia learned early to 
appreciate the value of money, and Frederick VI., 
afterward Frederick I., conceived the happy idea of 
lending 100,000 florins to the Emperor Sigismund. 
That 100,000 florins was the origin of his greatness, 

being unable to repay them, yielded as 
co) ral nef to his creditor the Margravate of 
Brandenburg, till he should be able to discharge the 
debt. Frederick found some trouble in installing 
himself in the Marches, for the nobles of the district 
did not feel dis to summit to this hypothetical 
superior. The Kitgows, the Bismarcks, and others 
revolted, and at first came off conquerors. But Frede- 
rick was aman of ability. He learned that the Mar- 
grave of Thuringia was the possessor of a new wea- 
- of war of marvelous power, called a cannon. 
e brought this to bear upon his adversaries, and, 
thanks to the cannon, terminated the struggle to his 
Own advan Thus was Prussia born by the power 
of gold and cannon-balls. * * Despoiled of their 
—. in consequence of the wars of Napoleon, 
little princedoms of Hechingen and Sigmaringen 
lost their — dignity. but a given their e- 
sion to the Confederation of the Rhine, they were re- 
constituted by Napoleon I., a proceeding which did 
not prevent them from turning against him in 1814. 
Having but scanty revenues and abundant debts, 
Hechingen and Sigmaringen decided _— resigning, 
in 1848, all their rights in favor of the King of Prussia, 
who, by a treaty concluded in 1850, agreed to pay the 
former branch an annual sum of 10,000 thalers, and 
the latter of 25,000 thalers. He felt his honor con- 
cerned in the ion of this little territory, con- 
taining 74,000 inhabitants, which gave him, besides, a 
footing in South Germany. Scarcely was he invested 
with his double Principality before he hastened to re- 
air the manor of Zollern, to rebuild anew its Gothic 
‘ortifications, and to cause to beinscribed in letters of 
gold and azure, above the entrance door, this in- 
scription : 

‘*Zollern, Nuremberg, Brandenburg united, built 
this Castle in 1458. The strong hand of Prussia raised 
meup. I am called the door of the Eagle—1851.”’ 


Above this proud gateway of the Eagle his Prussian 
Majesty caused a re in relief to be erected, repre- 
senting a fully-armed knight, with this motto: ‘* Vom 
Fels zum Meer’’—from the rock to the sea ; that is to 

, from Zollern to the Baltic, from Zollern to 
te, on the Adriatic, being understood. 








Importance oF SieEeP. —A contemporary 
gays the cry for rest has always been louder than the 
cry for food, not that it is more important, but be. 
cause it is often harder to get. The best rest comes 
from sound sleep. Of two men or women, otherwise 
equal, the one who sleeps the best will be the most 
moral, healthy and efficient. Sleep will do much to 
cure irritability of temper, peevishness, uneasiness. 
It will cure insanity. It will restore to vigor an over- 
worked brain. It will build up and make strong a 
weary body. It will do much to cure dyspepsia. It 
will relieve the languor and prostration felt by con- 
sumptives. It will cure hypochondria, It will cure 
the blues. it will cure the headache. It will cure a 
broken spirit. It will cure sorrow. Indeed, we might 
make a long list of nervous maladies that sleep will 
cure. The cure of sleeplessness, however, is not so 
easy, partic in those who heavy responsi- 
bilities The it of sleeping weil is raf which, if 
broken up for any length of time, is not easily re- 

ed. @ severe illness, treated by powerful 

so deranges the nervous system, that sleep is 

never sleep—is never sweet afterward. Or, perhaps, 
long-continued w: fulness produces the same effect. 
Or study, or little exercise of the muscular 

' or tea and Sepa tripe J and tobacco- 
using. To break 4 moby its are required: First, 
a@ good clean bed. d, sufficient exercise to pro- 
duce weariness, and pleasant occupation. Third, 

air, and not too warm a room. rth, freedom 

m too much care. Fifth, a clean stomach, Sixth, 
a clear conscience. Seventh, avoidance of stimulants 
and narcotics, For those who are overworked, hag- 
gard, nervous, who pass less ts, we com- 
mend the adoption of such habits as secure sleep, 
otherwise life will be short, and what there is of it 
sadly imperfect. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE SxA.—The phos- 
phorescence of the sea is a beautiful phenomenon to 
those who can enjoy the sight of it ; but it is too fre- 
quently observed under uncomfortable circumstances. 
It has been a puzz..ng phenomenon, too ; but natural- 
ists have come to the conclusion that it is produced 
by animalcules that are excited to luminosity under 
certain circumstances, chiefly when the water is agi- 
tated. It has, however, lately been shown that the 
phosphorescence is brightest and the sparks most nu- 
merous preceding an atmospheric dis- 
turbance. So the little animalcules are to be included 
in that long list of organisms that feel the approach of 
bad weath M. Decharme, who ob- 
has been studying the crea- 

pro ities. He finds that 

tng about forty times, daftight with glass magni 
a enti- 

fates bodies from two to four Talllimetree in Glameter, 
of transparent nature, and more diaphanous at the 
centre t toward the periphery. ey lived in a 
bottle for several weeks, and lit themselves up when 
the water was shaken or stirred, or whenever a small 
pe A Ny pas fluid, alcohol or acid, was intro- 


Mr. Hrnp, writing from Twickenham Ob- 
servatory, says: ‘‘Dr. Winnecke, of Carisruhe, in- 
forms me that in the night of May 29 he discovered a 
comet,resembling a ‘ pretty bright nebula of about two 
and a half minutes in diameter.’ His observations on 
that night are not sent in a reduced state, but on the 
30th he observed the comet’s place as subjoined : ‘ At 
14h. 13min. 34sec., mean time at Car e, right as- 
cension, 0h. 50min. 55sec, ; declination N., 28deg. 
62min. 18sec.’ The diurnal motion appears to be 
about imin. 10sec. in t ascension (increasing), 
and 15min. in declination toward the south.” 

Ph ry hoa pe) ram ili 
le of n common ied la 2 
is a remarkable substance. 4 was aiscovered by 
roperties, whic 
chemists thought might be tilized for a variety of 


u 

rt ny | for the alleviation of pain, were 
Tiecoversd by Sir H. Davy. When inhaled, it pro- 
duces the most agrecable sensations, oe a species 
of intoxication. but very different from thnt of alco- 


holic liquors. The discovery of chloroform and ether 
has superseded, in a measure, other agencies as anms- 
thetics ; still, laughing-gas continues to be used in 
dentistry to some extent. A great bar to the utiliza- 
tion of it is, that itis not to be had when wanted, except 
by special manufacture. Prof\ssor Doremus has put 
the gas into a portable shape. He condenses it into 
the liquid state, which is done by a pressure of about 
eight hundred pounds to the square inch. He bottles 
it up in a stout jar or vessel, which contains an enor- 
mous quantity of the gas compressed into a small com- 
pass, 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Wartrna-marps—Elderly spinsters. 
Tae great senses-taker—Brandy and water. 


Roii1NnG-stock—Capital invested in bowling- 
alleys, 


Tue British policy in India—Protection to 
native Hindoostry. 


Gorne into the lick-her business—Getting 
married in Chicago. 


Waar is higher and handsomer when the 
head is off ?—A pillow. 


Every unmarried lady of forty has passed 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


‘“‘THE man who laughs” after twenty years’ 
banishment—Victor Hugo. 


Way is a king who can’t talk like his do- 
minions ?—Because he’s a king dumb. 


A WoMAN-LECTURER says woman’s sphere is 
“bounded north by her husband, on the east by her 
baby, on the south by her mother-in-law, and on the 
west by a maiden aunt.” 


‘* My dear,” said a sentimental wife, ‘‘home, 
you know, is the dearest spot on earth.” ‘ Well, 
yes,” said the practical husband, “it does cost about 
twice as much as any other spot.” 


‘*Manma,” said an intelligent little girl, 
‘what is the meaning of a book published in 12mo?” 
‘Why, my dear,” replied the mother, “ it means that 
the book will be published in twelve months.” 


A little boy, three years old, who has a 
brother of three months, gave as a reason for the 
latter’s good conduct: ** Baby doesn’t cry tears be- 
—. jhe doesn’t drink any water, and he can’t cry 


A rustic clock at Shelburne Falls is so un- 
musical in its striking, that a dying woman, as she 
heard it sound for the last time, remarked: ‘Oh, sis- 
ter, how I do pity you who must stay here and listen 
to that awful clock |” 


Tue ‘‘ glorious uncertainty of the law” is an 
old proverb. We recently had a new rendering from 
a United States ex-Senator, who said, speaking of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, “‘ They have the 
last guess at the case.’? 


A pyrne Irishman was asked by his confessor 
if he was ready to renounce the devil and all his 
works. “Oh, your honor,” sail Pat, ‘don’t ask me 
that; I am going to a strange country, and I don’t 
intend to make myself enemies.” 


‘* Every day you beat me out of time,” said 
an employer to a tardy workman. ‘ What’s that 
you’re sayin’, youignorant ould man? Bate you out of 
time, iz it? Don't I go home to me dinner at twelve 
be the town clock, and that’s half an hour too fast, 
an’ don’t I come back at wan be the clock at the 
‘Emerald Ring,’ an’ that’s half an hourslow? And 
how do I bate you out av any time? The time izn’t 
up az yet, so I’ll take me aize an’ have a shmoke.” 


Tue New Bedford people must be very for- 
bearing and patient. A gentleman in that city is 
very ill, and four sections of a street have been 
boarded up to make the house quiet. The Standard, 
however, has lost patience, and says such cases are 
altogether too common. Fences are put across where 
people are ‘comfortably sick,” and recently in the 
north part of the city two sections of a street were 
closed four weeks because a woman had a severe boil 
= her neck which was possibly dangerous for a few 

ys. 


A sonootnoy was asked by thy teacher how 
many drachms there were in an ounce. As he was 
unable to answer, the teacher told him to learn be- 
fore he again came to scavol. His father, it should be 
here stated, kept a tavern, and as the boy, on bis re- 
turn home, was about to ask the important question, 
he noticed a customer taking a stitf horp at the bar. 
*‘ Papa,” said the boy, ‘‘how many drachins are there 
in an ounce?” ‘Usually sixteen,” answered the fa- 
ther ; “but if you mean draias such as Mr. Andrews 
takes, there ain’t but two.” 








IMPORTANT TO CAPITALISTS. 


All thoughtful men who have surplus funds to in- 
vest will most certainly examine, with great care, 
the relative values of securities offered on the market. 
With a view of assisting this particular class, aiding 
at the same time a grand enterprise which will beyond 
question greatly increase the wealth of our City and 
State, we ask attention to the Bonds of ‘‘ The New 
York and Oswego Midland Railroad,” bearing 
seven per cent, interest in gold, Sree af Government 
tax. 

It is needless to repeat the statements made by 
Messrs. George Opdyke & Co., the financial agents of 
this great “‘Trunk Railroad,’ which are concisely 
given in an advertisement to be found on the last 
page of this issue. That the interest on the bonds 
will be promptly met as it accrues, and the principal 
will be paid at maturity, is about as positive as any- 
thing human can be. We think it perfectly proper, 
therefore, to compare these bonds with Government 
securities, without making any distinction whatever 
in regard to payment, since both are morally certain, 

The average price of U. S. 5.20 bonds of the various 
issues is now 11134, and as they bear six per cent. 
gold interest on the par value, the investor at the pre- 
sent time would get only 534 per cent. interest, in- 
s'ead of seven per cent. gold, which the “ Midland” 
bonds, now selling at par, will pay. Right here, 
then, we have two very strong points to make in fa- 
vor of the bonds of this road, as an investment over 
Governments. 

ist. That, as the option of the payment, five years 
after date, of the 5.20’s, is vested in the Government, 
there is little room to doubt they will fall to par within 
the next two or three years, thus involving a loss to 
the holder of the present premium. 

2d. That there will be no bonds issued by the Gov- 
ernment to take their place at a higher rate than five 
percent, It is therefore fair, everything considered, 
to class Governments as somewhat below a five per 
cent. bond, while Midland bonds bear seven per cent., 
and have twenty-five years torun. Now, if one hun- 
dred dollars be invested for a term of twenty-five years, 
and the annual interest promptly re-invested at the 
same rate, we shall have as the result 

Interest. 
At 5 per cent. (Governments)- + + $235.65 $335.65 
At 7 per cent, (Midlands) 442,54 642,54 

It is well not to forget how wide is the difference 

in the accumulation,of money at different rates of in- 


Total. 





terest. The accumulation on ¢1 hy way of Interest 


‘ 








for a term of one hundred years at 3 per cent. is only 
$1914, while at 6 per cent. for the same period the 
total would be about 18 times as much as at the for- 
mer rate. 

The subjoined tabular statement, exceedingly curi- 
ous in itself, showing how, by simple and compound 
interest, a dollar properly invested may in one hun- 
dred years be made to yield the vast sum of $2,551,- 
799,404, and which has an intimate relation with the 
foregoing statement, is clipped from the New York 
Mercantile Journal : 

If one dollar be invested, and the interest added to 
the principal, annually, we shall have the following 
result as the accumulation of one hundred years: 
One Dollar, 100 years, at 1 per cent. $2% 


do do 3 ado - - 194 
do do 6 do «-- S404¢ 
ado do 8 do - - 2,203 
do do 9 do - - 5,543 
do do 10 do -- 13,809 
do do 2 do0 -- 84,675 
do do 15 do - = 1,174,495 
do do 18 do - - 15,145,007 
do do 24 do - -2,551,709,404 








Hitcucocn’s CuraP Mustcat Pusiicatrons. 
—The unparalicled success of the Half-Dime Music 
originated by Mr. Benjamin W. Hitchcock has placed 
music within the reach of every one. In every re- 
spect equal to other sheet music,'it costs only one-fifth 
as much, and the catalogue now embraces four hun- 
dred and thirty-four choice pieces of piano melody 
and song. Following the Half-Dime is the Dime 
series, equally as good, and ‘‘ Hitchcock’s Magazine,”’ 
now in its second year, is a welcome guest to every 
household. The same publisher also delights the 
boys and girls with Ten Cent Musical Albums, to as- 
sist new beginners. 








A ‘HISTORY OF WATCH-MAKING, 


Illustrated with fine engravings, and containing very 
valuable information to all watch-wearers and watch- 
buyers, will be sent to any one, postpaid, by addressing 
HOWARD & CO., 
No. 785 Broadway, New York City. 
Please state that you saw this notice in Frank Les- 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 781-86 








FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN, 

Use “ PerRyY’s MOTM AND FRECKLE LOTION.” Itis 

reliable and harmless. Prepared only by Dr. B.C. 

PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold by bruggists every- 

where. 775-87 








For Freckles, Tan, Moth-Patches, and 
Sallowne:s. 


Use Dr, Fetix GouRAUD’s Oriental Cream, or Mag- 
ical Beautifier. Prepared by him the past thirty-one 
years, and positively reliable, and warranted free from 
lead and all mineral astringents, To be had at Dr, 
Gouraud’s old depot, 48 Bond St., N. Y., and ee 








If George Bloomficild Mountain will com- 
municate with Mr.Wm. Mountain, 14 Wellington Lane 
Bewerly Road, Hull, England, he will hear of some’ 
thing to his advantage.—HULL, July 28, 1870. [779-85 


N° HUMBUG. Five Splendid Photo- 
graphs of Prussian Generals, only 10 cents. 
Address B. FOX & CO., Station A, New York City. 


$5 PORTABLE PRINTING OFFICE, 


For Business Men, Amateurs and Boys. Ottice, Types, 
and all necessary Furniture for Printing, sent to any 
address on receipt of $5. Send stamp for circulars to 
EUREKA PRESS CO. (P. O. Drawer 26), Oberlin, O. 
per month guaranteed. Sure 


$i00 to 250 pay, to all ambitious men and 


women selling our world-renowned Patent Silver Mold 
White Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent, For 
full particulars, address the GIRARD WIRE MILLs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 784-790-eow 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and alter cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 


OOK HERE! — Splendid Rare Books, 
Photo’s, French Cards, etc. New Catalogue 
free for stamp. L. AUSTIN, Elsie, Mich. 783-84 


Lamb Family Enitting-Machines, 
2 CLINTON PLACE, 
New YORK. 


ests. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
A Household Purposes, 
Is BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN a” 


























1809. 





XYGENIZED AIR. a cure for Scrofula, 
Catarrh, and Consumption. Send address for 
Pamphlet to DR. C. L. BLOOD, Boston, Mass. 784-87 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


A Magazine for Everybody. 


>4ab-<. 
<+or+ 


It contains Tales, Sketches, Humorous Articles, 
Recipes, Scientific and Useful Articles, Puzzles, Wit 
and Humor, Illustrations, etc., etc. 


‘the Cheapest Magazine in the World, 


Within the reach of all. Large Premiums for Clubs. 
Send stamp for eyes Copy and Premium List, 

MAPLE LEAVES is the most elegantly Nlustrated, 
=—- Attractive and Entertaining Magazine Pub- 
1 


50 CTS. A YEAR. FIVE COPIES, $2.00. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 


All new subscribers for 1871 WILL RECEIVE THE 
NUMBERS FOR THE BALANCE OF THIS YEAR FREE. THE 
sooner you subscribe the more numbers you will get. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 

102 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








784-96 


gt MADE YEARLY at your own 
homes. A von Ae Send stamp for particulars. 
SANFORD & CO., 123: 





8 Broad St., Newark, N. J, 





A Card to Druggists and Dealers. 


A yg te and poisonous counterfeit of 
DR. T. F. GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, 


OR, 
MAGIOAL BEAUTIFIER, 

is attempted to be palmed off on the public. The un- 

recedented popularity and universal demand for this 
nnocent cosmetic has excited the cupidity of a bold 
and infamous eounterfeiter, in imitating the label and 
the bottle of miy,Cream. In the counterfeit label, the 
dash dividing words ‘Trade-mark,” and the pe- 
riod after the Jatter word, are omitted. There is no 
dot separating the dollar and cents of the price in the 
counterfeit, ‘The last word of each line of the “ Di- 
rection’ in the counterfeit is the following: Of,” 
‘“‘ use,” “ large,’ “the” and ‘none ;” these words, in 
the genuine begin each line of the “ Direction.” The 
counterfeit label is a brighter scarlet, and the engray- 
ing inferior. The wax at the top is dull and of poor 
quality. Imother respects the counterfeit is well cal- 
culated to Weceive. Druggisis should be on their 


guard when ‘ny Cream is offered at a less price than 


$144 per gross, less ten per cent. discount. | 
have never, to a firm or house, sold it for less, nor 
ever have received an order for more than a gross at 
a time, nor have I ever exchanged the Cream for 
other goods, demonstrating that if any one offers my 
Cream for less, it is a couiterfeit. All orders, to in- 
sure the genuine, should be sent to my only office, 
No. 48 Bond St., New York, formerly No. 453 Broad- 
way and No. 67 WalkerSt. T, FELIX GOURAUD. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Broadway, Corner (9th St., 


Have opened a Full Line of Goods, AT RETAIL, in 
the following Departments: 


Black and Colored Silks and Satins, 
French Dress Goods, 
English Dress Goods, 
Trish Poplins, 
In all the New Shades of the Season. 
LACES, PARIS EMBROIDERIES AND HDKFS. 


BLACK CLOAKING VELVETS, 
ee AND BLACK BONNET AND TRIMMING 


£iS8, 
COLORED AND BLK. RIBBON VELVETS. 


INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BROCHE AND FANCY SHAWLS. 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND CLOAKINGs. 


WHITE GOODS, LINEN GOODS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS AND QUILTS. 


LADIES’, GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISH- 
INGS, HOSIPRY, ‘DERGARMENTS AND 
S 


G ES. 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND INFANTS’ OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

The attention of STRANGERS and our CUSTOMERS 
is called to the above IMPORTATION, comprising all 
the ‘* NOVELTIES ” produced this season, and form- 
ing the finest selection yet offered, and at the most 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES, 


ALTMAN BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 

Sixth Avenue, will open on Monday 
morning, Sept. 19, with the following 
Stock of Fali Goods—Latest Novel- 
ties, Great Bargains, in every De- 
partment. 


BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—200 pieces Drap de 
France, $1.50—worth $2 ; 100 ps. Su- 
perior quality, $1.87—worth $2.50; 
50 ps. still better, very rich, $2.62— 
worth $3.25. 


BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
f£ixth Avenue.—200 Cartons Gros 
Grain Sash Ribbons, $1 ; 200 Caftons 
Scotch Plaid Sash Ribbons, $1 ; 1,000 
ps. All Color Sash Ribbons, at 85c. 


BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—10 Cases Black 
Alpacas at 50c.—worth 75c. 20 Cases 
Black Alpacas, at 62c.—worth $1. 200 
ps. New Fall Dress Poplin, 38c.— 
worth 60c, 


BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenne.—1,000 ps. Colored Em- 
ress Cloth 59c.—worth.75c. ; 1,000 ps, 
autiful Silk Epanglines, 80c.— 
worth $1.25. Just keceived New 
Goods at 62c.—worth $1, 


BROS. & CO.. 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—1,000 doz. Pure Linen 
Napkins at $1—worth $1.25 per doz. 
1,000 doz. Pure Linen Towels at $1.50, 
worth $2 per doz. 8x4 White Satin 
Table Damask, 75c.—worth $1.25. 
BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—Full Line of New 
“Bejonia’? Suits at $7.85; else- 
where, $12. These are the new 
shawl suits just out. Walking suits 
of latest styles just opening. 
BROS. & CO., 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—New Shade ‘Ga- 
zelle’? Cloth Suits, at $11.00 each, 
= Linge ne ” Glove-fitting Corset, 
now selling at $1. All our depart. 
ments replete with chbice novelties. 
BROS. & CO,, 331 and 333 
Sixth Avenue.—Regular Fall Open- 
ing Day takes place on Thursday, 
September 22d. We invite our 
friends to inspect our choice and 
varied stock. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS. 


Fourteen Numbers, differing in flexibility and fine- 
ness, adapted to every style of writing. 

Their Superiority acknowledged 73 all Penmen. 

For sale by all first-class Stationers. 

aay- Sample Card, artistically arranged and securely 
inclosed, sent by mail upon receipt of Twenty-five 
cents, 

Send for Circulars, 


Add 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0,, 
. 138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 
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784-78 


50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


E ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 

profitable employment to Men and Women at 
their homes. One person in each locality throughout 
the United States can engage in this business at great 
wages. e send, FREF, full particulars and a valu- 
able sample, which will do to commence work on. 
Any person seeing this notice, who wants profitable, 
permanent work, should send us their address, with- 


out delay. 
iE. C, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, —— 








ow 


=~ 
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ASK FOR 
HITCHCOCE’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC, 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Any Twenty Pioces mailed on receipt of $1.00. 
aay Please order by the Numbers. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—The cheap system of 
Music in the United States and Canada was originated 
in the Fall of 1868 by BENJAMIN W. HITCIICOCK, of 
the City of New York; and by great expense the 
Half-Dime and Ten Cent or Dime Series have been 
introduced into nearly every household, Both these 
Titles are claimed and owned under Copyrights and 
as Trade-Marks. Dealers as well as purchasers of 
Music can therefore readily discriminate between the 
deserving enterprise which has inaugurated a valua- 
ble and cheap commodity, and the lack of moral hon- 
esty which has induced unscrupulous imitators to cn- 
deavor to profit by the advertising and labor of the 
author of this series. 





315. I Love the Merry Sunshine............8. Glover. 
314 ee 










. Wings Of a Dove.........ceseeee0.-.. Devereaux. 
313. Go-ahead Galop........ccssceesees A. S. Winkler. 
gS eer Blockley. 
311. My Gondola’s Waiting Below, Love.A. U. Hayter, 
310. The Bloom is on the Rye.......06. seeces Bishop. 
309. Ere this Vast World was Made.......... Bassford. 
808. In God we Trust 
307. The Old Man’s Home.............. Anne Fricker. 
806. The Banks of the Blue Moselle.......... Rodwell, 
305. Pretty Girl Milking her Cow.........csecees Irish. 
304, There’s a Flower That Bloometh......... Wallace. 
By I BNO Gr PENG. bcc cccccccoccccecosss Bishop. 
$02. Away, Away we Bound..........ce..ssce0ee Drake. 
301. A Highland Minstrel Boy.............. J. Barnett. 
300, Oh, Smile Again !............0......-Geo. Barker, 
SOD, THO BKIGC, .occcccesece eoeseccacesececes S. Nelson. 
EN Ore J. Rogers. 
297. To-day, Dearest, is Ours... Moore, 
296. Why Don’t the Men Propos Biewitt. 
295. hy! Bid Me Forget Thee. 

294. A Place in Thy Memory........ merrr 
208. Poor LOUIse.....cccceses todwell 
292, We Met by Chance...... Kucken 
291. Merriest Girl That’s Out. . Minasi 


290. Has Sorrow Thy Young Days s 


289, There’s not a Joy........... 1 

288. Those Flaxen LOCKS........ccseeeess Kialimark. 
rs SA Ee Sn nic kcdccttecsasceccoe Clifton. 
286. Meet Me by Moonlight................4 J. A Wade, 
285. Old House at Home...........+......4. J. Loder, 
284. Switze:’s Song of Home.............-. Moscheles, 
283. Orphan Ballad Singer...........scseceees Russel’. 
OR PR eee Belmont, 
281. I will Love thee to the Last........ Montgomery. 
280. Black-Eyed Susan. 

Se III. a. bhasccseoccedeccccecccticees Scotch. 
BUN Be ME Be cod cdccrccoccccccccecceds fe BASINs 
277. Old Kirk-Yard...... Pte decaeeseeneaee T. H. Bayly. 
BIG. ‘WGOW. MAMOMET 6. occ. nce ccccccccccscees Blewitt. 


275. Hey, the Bonnie Breast-Knot. 
274. I Love to Hear My Saviour’s Voice........Glover. 


278. Hope from Sorrow Takes the Sting......... Lutz. 
272. By the Sad Sea WaveB......cccccccceses Benedict. 
B71. Biighted LOVE. .s0secccccccccccces rk. 8. Camaroth. 
Sh BE es 6.06 56ns Vaden ceevcsscesces Rogers. 
269. All that’s Bright must Fade........... Stevenson. 
GOR, BUG FOR cccecccsccccccccepecccce Winkler. 
267. Come, Take the Harp........cscccscccce --.Moore. 
266. Minstrel Boy...... PEeCeccecccocoveccce cece Moore. 
265. Butterfly’s CHOICE. .......cccercccccccseces A. Lee. 
BOE, ERtGEPS POUR. 0... ccccccccccccccced J. B. Taylor. 
263. Flowers of the Forest..................sozeluch 
262. Meeting of the Waters..........eseee. Stevenson. 
261. Cape May Schottische.............eseeeee Rogers. 
200. Rose of Allandale,.......-cccccccecscsseees Nelson. 
SF INST 0.0 es cep ccs cdbvcscisccccccces Braham. 
258. Love is the Theme of the Minstrel..........Tully. 
257. Araby’s Daughter.......... bicdsGecunel Kiallmark. 
256. Annette’s Granny Dear..........ccsccsccee Bayly. 
255. Deep in My Soul........ccee obeee caseenses Nelson. 
BRE Se MIE BINS 6c 010 00 occ ccccececssces Blewitt. 



















263. Pensez a Moi, ma Chere Amic............. Brake. 
SOS, NOMS Waals... c.cocccs pees Dehnhoff, 
251. Widow Machree, . Lover. 
250. Mary, I Believed Thee True Moore. 
249. Health to Bonnie Scotland Se 
244. Myrtle Schottische -Wm. Millard. 
247. Fair Rosabelle.. o- -LUtZ 
246. So Lonely........ - Butler. 
245. Marseilles Hymn Seeea ee sccetcce eee . De Lisle 
244, Bessie, the Sailor’s Wife........... «+--+. HOdSON. 
243. Twilight Dews, 

242, Bird of Liberty..........seeee ens Sees «+--Holden. 
241. Wilt Thou Say Farewell, Love? 

240, Oft in the Stilly Night... .cccccccccccccces Moore. 
239. Last Rose of Summer. 

238. What Need Have I the Truth to Tell?....Claribel. 
237. Hurrah for the Bonnets o’ Blue. ...........- Lee. 
ee et eee Foley Hall. 
SE. TVS THOR ORIOD oo cc ccecccccceccesccesce King. 
ye 8. errr rrr a Lover. 
233. The Carrier Pigeon ..... Pre Nf 


RE sn rangand se60es.os0e <400gees Lover. 
231. Believe Me If All Those Endearing....Stevenson. 
230. Love Was Once a Little Boy. 









229. Here We Meet Too Soon to Part.......... Rossini. 
228, Meare J White Sergeant. ...............-Bishop. 
22’. Birks of Aberfeldy. 
Sic REE BET svesncccecceccccccce eeaeee Kennedy. 
225. Tapping at the Garden Gate. 
224, I'd be a Butterfly.............. esecccce +... Bayly. 
223. Smile, Bonnie Lassie..........cccccccccees Parry. 
BE STII 0000006300 0600cccacceasades Moore. 
221. Shells of Ocean .........0 Cesteccdsees -.-Cherry. 
220, Star-Spangled Banner. 
219, My Heart and Lute. ....cccoscecccscce «+e. Moore. 
a8. Gly THPOUMN LIS ..... ccccccccccccccs ...Linley. 
MGS MEI WPUIIIES Soh so dnéeccccescccosecces C. E. Horn. 
216, Thou Art Gone from My Gaze ...... eecces Linley. 
215. Canadian Boat Song......................Moore. 
ON RS eee Kialimark. 
2138 Forget Not Your Kathleen............ Ss. W. New. 
SED, TRIG NEM 2. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce Amey. 
211. Dutchman’s Leetel Dog. 
Be rere ++... Balfe, 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate ..... ceceecec cos DEVE 
Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


24 Beekman St., New York. 





Steinfeld’s Cognac Bitters Purify the 
Blood and strengthen the System, eradicate the effect 
of dissipation, maintain the human frame in a condi- 
tion of healthfulness, dispel the Blues and all mental 
distempers, and relieve those whose sedentary habits 
lay them open to depression. They prevent and cure 
Billous and other Fevers, Fever and Ague, Chills, 
Diarrhea, Dysentery, Dyspepsia, Sea-Sickness, Colic, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, and every complaint inci- 
dental to diet or atmosphere. Ladies will find them a 
sovereign boon, as they eradicate all traces of Debility, 
Nervousness, Inertness, and Diseases peculiar to the 
sex. Thousands of testimonials can be seen at the of- 
fice of S. STEINFELD, 

Sole Importer and Agent for America, 
No. 67 Warren St., New York City. 
For sale by all dealers in America. tf 





4: URRICANE TOWER; Or, THE 
SCHOOL ON THE CLIFF "—a deeply 1? 

esting story of school life—began in PRANE 
LESLIF’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, No, 


203. 





$10¢ 15. 






NT 
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THE COLLINS WATCH FACTORY, 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless 
watches sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against them, and give notice that 
we are in no way responsible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us Can secure a genuine watch of our manulfacture, We have 
recently greatly improved our Oroide in appearance and durability ; and to 
protect the public from imposition hereafter, have made it the “COLLINS 
METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be 
prosecuted to the extent of the law. 

This metal has all the briiliancy and durability of gold ; cannot be distin- 
guished from it by the best judges ; retains its color till worn out, and is equal 
to gold, except in intrinsic value. 

PRICES,—Horizontal Watches, $10 ; full-jeweled Patent Levers, $15—equal 


in appearance and for time to gold ones costing $150 , those of extra fine finish, $20—equaling a $200 gold 
watch ; also, an extra heavy, superbly finished and splendid watch at $25. This equals in appearance a $260 
gold one. - Allour watches are in hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $8. Also, Jewelry 


of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth the price. 


‘The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given satisfaction.—N. ¥. Times. 
One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 


Democrat 


TO CL\PS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to al) paris of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


©. EK. 


COLLINS & CO., 


tf No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth (up-stairs), New York. 





“ELELS” 


NOISELESS, 
LINK-MOTION, 
LOCK-STI'TCH 


Sewing-Machine 


Challenges the world 
=in peifection of work, 
Says Strength and beauty of 
H< stitch, durability of 
\¥ construction, and ra- 

\ pidity of motion. 
: Cail and examine; 
and, for agencies and 

4% circulars, apply at 
Se, 623 BROADWAY, 

aad NEw YORK. 










(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MU., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PFEA WN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing ariists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 
They are used by the Maretzck Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby's Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 


WAREROOMS : 


No. 650 Broadway, N. ¥., and 
69 Washington St,, Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., General Agents. 


YES FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches, 














o> A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents, 
m@eD> Samples free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 
782-04 


Wheeling Female Academy. 


HE EXCELLENT SCHOOL AT 

Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va., es- 
tablished in 1848, is in the charge of the Sisters of the 
Visitation. It is among the leading seminaries of 
learning for young women at the South ; and, as its 
instruction is of the purest and highest, and the terms 
of tuition moderate, its classes are invariably full. 
For Circular, etc., address Directress of Academy of 
the Visitation, as above. tf 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.’’—Boston 
Journal. 


SYPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 557 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 











Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes 
Ohina, and Articles of Vertu. 


HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR 

warranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, 

or money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents, Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Illinois. 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 











WAS cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple 
remedy, and will send the receipt free. 
883-86 Mrs. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


DON'T BE WITHOUT IT! 
“GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK RECEIPTS.” 
Epirep sy S. ANNIE FROST. 

The work of thousands of busy fingers, and published 
at the thousands’ request. Price $2.00. Sold every- 
where, or mailed free on receipt of price. EVANS, 


STODDART & CO., Philadelphia, A good chance 
for Male or 'emale Agents. 883-86 


$30 PER WEEK. Agents wanted in 
. every town. Samples/ree. Address C. W. 
DENNIS, Rochester, N. Y. 783-95 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS. — Por- 
traits of the best Pupils in the Public Schools of 











NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth AVEC. IN. Y. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 





25 A MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check Dies. 
Don’t fail to secure Circuiar and Samples, 
free. Address 8S, M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. [782-807 





ACK RANDALL, a Story rolling over 
with fun and mischief, begins in No, 198 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY. 


TH G How made from Ci- 
VIN EK xAR. der Wine, Molasses, or 
Sorghum, in 10 hours, without using drugs. Forcircu- 
~ ay ess F, I, SaGE, Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Ct. 

8-829 








VAREE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 
doliars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





Eac Similoe 


Waltham Watches, 


Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting Cases, $20. Chronom- 
eter Balance, $25. Warranted Reliable Time-Keepers. 
Sent on approbation, C. O. D., to beexamined on pay 
ing Express Agent the Freight Charges only. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch 
Company, No. 79 Nassau Street. 783-86 


TR ANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 


$1,000 PER WEEK 


Can be made on the quiet, by parties who are up to 
snuff, without interfering with other business. Ad- 
dress, confidentially, J. WETMORE, 54 East 
12th St., New York. 885-95 











Ws DERFUL STRANGE !—By sending 
35 cents, age, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive the name, post-office address, and portrait of 
your future Husband or Wife, and also a correct his- 
tory of your fuiure life and the date of your marriage. 
Address Box 98, Elsie, Mich. 783-86 


EIGHT SUPERBLY-COLORED 
Chromo-Lithographs, 


FULLY EQUAL TO THE FINEST 


OIL PAINTINGS, 





THE SUBJECTS ARE: 
“MY LITTLE DEARY.” 
“TAKE IT ALL, GREEDY.” 
“A HUNGRY STOMACH HAS NO EARS.” 
“NOW, BABY, DEAR, HURRY TO SCHOOL ! 


“SO IT WANTS TO STAY WITH MAMMA—WON'T' 
GO TO BED, EH?” 


“HOLD FAST, CHARLEY, DEAR.’ 
“ WHAT! NOT READY YET?” 


“ON THE BANKS OF THE NILE, EVER OF THEE 
I AM FONDLY DREAMING.” 


Forming a complete Picture Gallery of themselves. 


FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC, 


which will be ready about the 1st October, will contain 
the above eight superb Chromo-Lithographs, besides 
the following exquisite engravings (full page) : 


A VIRGINIAN FARMER GOING TO THE MILL. 
SALT WORKS AT SYRACUSE. 

TRAVELERS LOST IN THE SNOW. 

SCENE ON THE OVERLAND. 

ICHABOD AND KATRINA. 

TROPICAL VEGETATION, 

ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS. 

MONUMENT CREEK—PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
THE GIANT’S CLUB. 

LADY GODIVA RIDING THROUGH COVENTRY. 
TROUT FISHING IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCI. 

CATARAOT IN NEW GRENADA. 


And fifty other beautifu: engravings, besides a variety 
of useful information, and twelve Calendars, with 
illustrated headpieces. 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSMEN. 


BE. BARBER c& CcoO., 


40 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Foreign and Native Still and 
Sparkling Wines. 


CORDIALS, FRENCH LIQUEURS, CURACAO, ANI- 
SETTE, ABSINTHE, GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, ETc. 


THE BEST AMERICAN CHAMPAGNE. 


(SIE SERARAS220.FOR 157 CLASS 705" 
ENT ON TRIAL_CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. 


PSYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Soul Charming, 400 pages, cloth. Full instruc- 
tions to use this power over men or animals at will, 
how to mesmerize, become trance or writing medi- 
ums, Divination, Spi lism, Alchemy, Philosophy 
of Omens and Dreams, Brigham Young’s Harem, 
Guide to Marriage, ete., all contained in this book. 
100,000 sold. Can be obtained by sending address, 
with 10 cents postage, to T. W. EVANS & CO., 41 
South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. tf 














YROY FEMALE SEMINARY. — This 

institution offers the accumulated advantages of 

over fifty years of successful operation. For circulars 
apply to JOHN H, WILLARD, Troy, N. Y. 779-86 


RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 





Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York.. 








Directions for Measuring the Foot: 


First. Place the toot ona piece of paper and traces 
the outline of same witha pencil, which will give the 
length and spread of the foot, asshown in figure A. 

Second... Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
Ist.—The Ball of the Foot. 
2d.—The Low Instep. 
3d. —The High Instep, 
4th.—The Heel. 
5th.—The Ancle, 
6th.—The Calf, 
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Philadelphia are now appearing in FRANK 
] 
! 


LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 





END IN SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. A 
new volume will soon begin, with capital stories 
and attractions unequaled by any publication 
in the world. One dollar will secure it for three 
months; the cheapest, best reading for the Fall 
and Winter. 


| 
| 


| 








This House is the largest in the City, and 

was established in 1848, 

Wiest SUPERBLY-COLORED CHRO- 
mo-Lithographs, equal to Oil Paintings, and 
forming a Gallery of Art. See FRANK LES- 
LIE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY ALMANAC. 
Ready ist October. i) 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 









i Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 

ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
‘ paid in Gold, and information fur- 
“erp > nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver ; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St. N. Y. 


HILADELPHIA SCHOOLS—A Series 
of Portraits of the best Pupils in Philadelphia 
Schools will soon begin in the BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


THE UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

* The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health, 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400 ; Music 
and sas: per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, -and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $650, 

Use of Piano, per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 
day of entry. 

The school year consists of two eq 
twe weeks eaeh, commencing iy 








sessions of 
ptember, and 





terminating June 30th. Payments to be made qaar- 
terly, in advance. 
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THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF A 


TRUNK RAILROAD 


NEW YORK STATE, 


PAYING 


7 per cent. in Gold, 


ARE OFFERED AT PAR. 

THE NEW YORK AND OSWEGO MIDLAND RAIL- 
ROAD, which will be 400 miles in its total length from 
New York to Oswego, including the Auburn branch, 
has 160 miles of road already completed and in profit- 
able operation on the Northern section, extending 
from the City of Oswego to Sidney Plains, where it in- 
tersects the Al and Susquehanna Railrcad. Work 
is vigoro' pushed on other portions of the 
line ; and it is the expectation of the Company to 
have at least 100 m‘les more in operation before the 
close of the present season. 


THE LOCAL BUSINESS 

is already large, and the Company has just concluded 
a contract with the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 

for transporting the coal of that large and 
vealthy corporation to the northern sections of the 
State. This will add so largely to the business and 
profits of that section of the road, already controlling 
the local trade of one of the most populous and fertile 
districts of the State, that its NET earnings, without 
the aid of through business, can hardly be less than 7 
per cent. on its entire cost, which is 100 per cent. in 
excess of the interest of its bonds. 

A STRONG POINT, 

in to these bonds, is the fact that the issue is 
atric limited to $20,000 per mile of finished road, 
and BEHIND THE BONDS IS 

A PAID-UP CAPITAL OF NEARLY $7,000,000, 
which affords ample guarantee of the financial 
strength of the Company. 

THE BONDS. 

They are issued in denominations of $1,000, may 
be either coupon or registered, at the option of the 
purchaser ; bear seven per cent. gold interest, free 
of income tax, payable on the Ist of January and 
July in New York city, and have twenty-five years to 
run to aot. 

The popularity of these bonds as a perfectly safe 
security, bearing the highest rate of interest author- 
ized by the laws of New York, payable in gol coin, 
free of Government tax, has kept the supply nearly 
exhausted ; but the recent and early future comple- 
tion of additional sections will for a time furnish a 
liberal bey g , to which we respectfully invite the 
attention of investors, in the confident belief that no 
better security can be found on the market. 
PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 

IN CURRENCY. 

Governments and other current securities taken on 

exchange. 


GEORCE OPDYKE & CO., 
Bankers, No. 25 Nassau St. 
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Ais tieneO Banting Machine 
. BOSTON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. 783-8080 
4} () () MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Express (where they have 
no agent), free of charge, on receipt o! list pricc. 
Send for Price Lists and Circulars, »* 


Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, iil. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
Co’s ORGANS and 


ti-o 








SENT EVERYWHERE BY EXPRESS. 
CHEAPEST FINF DRESS SHIRT HOUSE IN 


TH ‘ 
y extra fine Shirt: to order, $15 ; or $2 50 
each. 
FIRST-CLASS WORK AND PERFECT FIT GUAR- 
ANTEED. 
SELF MEASUREMENT 


around neck ; second, around breast ; third, 


First, 
Jength of arm; fourth, length of bosom. 
8 Shirt made for sample. 
Send for circular. FRED. LEWIS, 
No. 3 Park row, opposite the Astor House, New York 
ts) 





This is no Humbug’ 


Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
riage. Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 782-940 


PREPARED 


PLASTERING BOARD. 


If you wish to see this cheap and valuable substi- 
tute for latt afid plaster successfully applied, making 
@ perfectly smooth and substantial wall, call at Nos. 
2% and 24 Frankfort street, New York. ~ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ROCK RIVER PAPER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, 
FOR SALE BY 
B E HALE, 22 Frankfort 8t., New York ; 
E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, La. ; 
AND COUNTRY DEALERS GENERALLY. 
4a Samples, Descriptive Circulars, and Price Lists 


sent free to any address by writing”to cither of the 
above parties. 780-799 


ABRAHAM BININCER, 
(OF LATE FIRM OF A. BININGER & CO.) 
Commission Merchant, 
No. 39 BROAD STREET. 


WINES, LIQUORS, Etc., Etc. 
AGENTS--$60,000 


Worth of American Meat and Vegetawle Choppers 
sold nee Extra inducements now offered: 
dD. A. | i & CO. 20 Cortlandt St., New York, or 


0 80 
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LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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IN A BAD FIX. 


Kine Wittram—*" J am going to put you back again,” 
NaProLeon— Oh, no! it’s going to go off !” 
Kine WILLiamM—* Yes ; but you may smother it !” 





ALI WANTING FARMS, 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
farms, The place is growing more rapidly than most any other place in the United States. Thousands are 
settling. Address, C. K, LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 





PRANG’S Latest Publications: “LAKE GEORGE,” ‘WEST POINT,”’ “(JOY OF AUTUMN,” “ PRAIRIE 


FLOWERS.”? 


PRANG’S Chromos, soldin all respectable Art Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S ILlustrated Catalogue sentfree, on receipt ofstamp, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





Composite 





Iron Works Company. 


InA HUTCHINSON, President, 


(Formerly CHASE & CO.) 


iRAH CHASE, Vice-President. 


’ EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT COMPOSITE IRON WoRK 3 Gates, Railings, Guards, Bedsteads, etc. ; Improved Wire Work for Bank 
Counter and Office Railings, Lawn, Cottage, and Farm Fences. Also, Vases, Fountains, Statuary, stable 
109 ME 782-850 


Fittings, etc. 


R ST., near PRINCE 8T., New York. 
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EJECT ALL VIOLENT PURGA- 
TIVES.—They ruin the tone of the bowels and 
weaken the digestion. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT is used by rational people as a 
means of relieving all derangements of the stomach, 
liver and intestines, because it removes obstructions 
without pain, and imparts vigor to the organs which 

it purifies and regulates. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. °o 





ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. Has the wnder-feed,. makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is 
Sully licensed. The best and cheapest family 
Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill; or St. Louis, Mo, 
7 





ANTED—500 Ladies an Gentleman to sell 

Capt. Glazier’s new book, ‘‘ The Capture, Prison- 
Pen anJ Escape.’”’? Expenses paid until delivery. 
Call or address R. H. FERGUSON & CO., Publishers, 
138 Bleecker street, New York City. 778-850 


THE , IMPROVED 


WILSON 


SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 


for simplici * 
rability & es 
stands unrivaled! For 

me a 


g, felling, quil 
ng ween nding, 
bralding, gathering, ga- 
theriny and a 
athers, itis w ! 
4ZAGENTS WANTED in every County in the 
United States where we have not ono already employed. 
For particulars address Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 















PLY -MADS MEN.—.A Portrait and 
numberof the CHIMNEY. CORNER. 














GOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
AY GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY, CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


J 
RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 


BDWARD GREEY & CO., 
38 Vesey street, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 8. 











ROPER’S NEW 


Caloric Engines. 


No Water Used! 

CANNOT Explode! 

No Insurance De- 
manded! 

Not Liabic to get 
out of Order f 


REQUIRES NO SKILLED 
ENGINEER. & Costs 
To RUN 25c. PER 
DAY PER HORSE- 
POWER. 

ROPER . CALORIC 

ENGINE CO., 49 Cort- 

landt St., New York. 


aap Send for circular. 
1) 





IF WE WERE TO PURCHASE 


A Sewing 
WE SHOULD GET A 


FLORENCE; 


not solely because it took the highest prizes at the 
New England Fair at Providence, at New York State 
Fair, land State Fair, or because the judges at the 
American Institute say, “‘This is better than any of 
its class known to the judges’’—not these, not all to- 
gether, but because we like it best, as a woman would 
Say.e It works like a charm ; we can sew anything we 
with it ; the children can’t get it out of order ; 
and it is put at most reasonable terms.—Church 
Union. ts) 





, 








Recommended by Physicians.—Best saive 
im use. Sold by Druggists at 25 cents. JOHN F. 
Henry. Sole Proprietor, No. 8 College Place, a York, 











|Ocroper 8, 1870, 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 


ARE IMPORTERS OF 


WATOHES 


From all the principal manufacturers in Europe, and 
Agents for all 


AMERICAN MOVEMENTS, 


which they furnish in gold and silver cases, at the 
lowest prices. Packages sent per express, allowed to 
be opened and selections made. 





NLEASON’S NOISELESS ARGAND 
GAS BURNERS; also, a Kerosene Argand 
Burner, giving the finest artificial lights in the world. 
Still as daylight. Circulars free. Agents wanted. 
135 Mercer street, New York. 780-92-0 





Mathematical Instruments 


AND DRAWING MATERIALS, 
such as Dividers, Bow Pens, Drawing Pens, Surveying 
Compasses, Transits, Levels, Chains, Tape Measures, 
Drawing Papers, etc. Made and for Sale by 
JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 
No, 5 Dey St., New York. 
Catalogues of 116 Pages Sent on Application. 
782-84 eowo 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


such as Spectacles, Magnifying Lenses, Microscopes» 

from 50c. to $600. Microscopic Preparations, Tele- 

scopes, Spy Glasses, Opera Glasses, Field Glasses, etc. 
Made and for Sale by 

JAMES W, QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St,, Philadelphia, 

. No. 5 Dey it., New York, 

Catalogues of 60 Pages Sent on Application. 

782-94 eowo 








Tucker Manufacturing Co., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GAS AND EKEROSENE 
HIxX TORRES 


of every description, comprising the largest variety of 
patterns in both lines of goods to be found in any es- 
tablishment in the country. 


WAREROOMS, 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
117 and 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo 








ah HE ONLY GENUINE DOMESTIC 
Extract ; better and cheaper than allothers. A. 
GLANZ, 194 William St., N. Y., Sole Agent. 782-840 


uilding Paper. 








This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 


id 
under the clapboards, also under shi: 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold. It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, makes a warm 
and cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
(according to size) to SS on 







Address ROOK RIVER PAPER 00., Jticago, 


Or B. E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or E, C. PALMER & CO., New Orieans, 
Agents for the Southern States, 


730-99 














“OUR POPULAR SHIRTS’ 


Made to order of Best Materials, and 
WARRANTED TO FIT. 
Sent by Express, C. 0. D., to of the country 

z Mi the fottberme takes # , 


$ 9.00 


“ “ Better ny 10.50 
6 ‘ Masonville Muslin and Fine 00 
6 ‘“ ‘Wamsutta Muslin and Very Fine do., 13.50 
6 “ Wew York Mills and Best 15.00 
RICHARD MEARES 
Successor to RONALDSON & MEARES, 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF 
HOSIERY AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
Cor. SIXTH AVE, anD NINETEENTH ST. 


Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs 
and Cradles, 


of Superior Style and Finish—all furnished with a 
Spring Bottom, requiring but one Mattress when in 


use. 
TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
39 and 41 Park Place, New York. 
tfo 117 and 119 Court Street, Bostome 











